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WHITE CARS 


Include All of the Improvements Which the Purchaser Should 
Insist Upon Obtaining in a High-Priced Car 


The discriminating purchaser should protect himself against the possi- 
bility of his car becoming obsolete in design shortly after his investment. 


It is not enough that the car he chooses measures up to the prevailing 
standards of the day. Undue depreciation is bound to occur unless the 
car embraces every one of these fundamental features of design: 

Left Side Drive—Right Hand Control—Electrical Starting and Lighting 
Long Stroke, Economical Motor—Monobloc Cylinders— 
Four Speed, Selective Transmission. 

To — a car that does not have every one of these important 

features is to purchase a car that is ‘is already practically obsolete. 


White cars have possessed every one of these up-to-date, practical 
features for two years. In White Cars the protection of your investment 
is unquestioned for years to come. The superior value of White Cars is 


therefore evident. 





And White Owners Know It 


Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs 
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Secretary Bryan in California 


“The good minister fears no undertaking which he knows to be for the public good. .. . 


should be a great distance between 
A STATESMAN. 


HATEVER may be the outcome of Sec- 
retary Bryan’s visit to California as the 


official representative of the President, 


there can be no doubt of the beneficial effect 
of the delay imposed upon the legislature of 


that somewhat bumptious commonwealth and of 
the breathing-spell afforded supersensitive Japan. 
To that extent, at any rate, Mr. Witson has re- 
trieved his original inadvertent error in tacitly 
conceding the inability of the federal government 
to interfere in matters of state legislation. Doubt- 
less Mr. Bryan is now being put to his boots to 
reconcile his mere presence in Sacramento with 
the President’s injudicious declaration, no less 
than with his own explicit denunciation, in the 
3altimore platform, of “the efforts of our op- 
ponents to deprive the states of any of the rights 
reserved to them” as “ usurpation.” Had he fore- 
seen the present difficult situation, he would hardly 
have insisted so strongly that “there is no twi- 
That 


there is such a zone has now become painfully and 


light zone between the nation and the state.” 


exasperatingly manifest. 

The whole question with respect to Japan and 
California resolves into an interpretation of the 
Constitution, which thus far for political reasons 

It is idle 
+ 


to attempt, as many are now doing, to dismiss 


our governing authorities have avoided. 


contention by referring to all treaties as “the su- 
preme law of the land.” The fact, of course, as 
explicitly set forth in the Constitution, is that only 
sueh treaties as are “made under the authority 
of the United States” 
whatsoever. 


have any binding force 
Where that authority begins and ends 
has never been determined by any competent tri- 


bunal. The only certainty is that all powers “ not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
and that 


authority to regulate the disposition of lands has 


the states respectively or to the people,” 


never been so delegated. 

Nevertheless the courts over and over again have 
held it to be a fundamental principle that, since 
the nation alone is empowered to treat with for- 
eign countries, the scope of its authority cannot 
be subjected to limitations which would impair the 
efficiency of its acts. Secretary Bayarp made an 
odd distinction with respect to this very matter 
in his note, June 15, 1886, reading as follows: 


Were the question, whether a treaty provision which 
gives to aliens rights to real estate in the states, to 
come up now for the first time, grave doubts might be 
entertained as to how far such a treaty would be con- 
stitutional. A treaty is, it is true, the supreme law 
of the land, but it is, nevertheless, only a law imposed 
by the federal government, and subject to all the 
limitations of other laws imposed by the same anu- 
thority. While internationally binding the United 


There 


the authority of the minister and that of the prince.’ —THOUGHTS OF 


States to the contracting powers, it may be munici- 
pally inoperative because it deals with matters in the 
states as to which the federal government has no power 
to deal. 

That a treaty, however, can give to aliens such 
rights has been repeatedly affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and, consequently, how- 
ever much hesitation there might be as to advising 
a new treaty containing such provisions, it is not open 
to this department to deny that the treaties now in 
existence giving rights to this class of aliens may, in 
their municipal relations, be regarded as operative in 
the states. 

Coming from a pronounced advocate of state 
rights and Seeretary of State under President 
CLEVELAND, this definition would seem to have a 
force almost binding upon the Democratie party 
until rejected by the courts. Under it, clearly 
the claim of California of a right to deprive aliens 
of rights in real estate upon the ground that other 
states have already done so would be disallowed, 
sinee the treaty with which such an act would 
conflict is already in existence. The nicety of the 
distinction is apparent; it might or might not be 
sustained; but it certainly does seem to be a pity 
that Seeretary Bryan is virtually barred from 
using it, with the authority of his distinguished 
Democratie predecessor, by the declaration in the 
platform drawn by himself and by President Wi- 
son’s unguarded utterance. 

Apparently the only weapon left to Seeretary 
Bryan in his difficult undertaking is moral suasion. 
In this he will derive great assistance from Presi- 
dent Wison’s tactful and almost compelling ap- 
peal to the people of California to “leave un- 
touched the international obligations of the United 
States.” It seems well-nigh incredible that patri- 
otie citizens of any state would disregard so frank 
But 
California has always regarded herself as more or 


and earnest an entreaty from their President. 


less a thing apart, is nearly as disdainful of her 
Eastern neighbors as of Japan itself, and, unhap- 
pily, at the moment seems to be quite under the 
domination of the arrant demagogue, Hiram Jorn- 
son, who formerly opposed the very laws which he 
now advoeates in response to the demand of labor 
unions and who makes himself ridiculous by blat- 
ting about the state rights which he persistently 
derided during the recent campaign. 

The lack of real need of. the proposed legislation 
appears from the government reports. The Jap- 
anese in California to-day own a little less than 
13,000 acres of land, one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the agricultural area of the state, and an increase 
since 1909 of something less than 2,000 acres. The 
Japanese lease 17,600 acres, a decrease since 1909 
of 2,700 acres. In other words, Japanese agri- 
cultural activity in California is represented by 
less than one-third of one per cent. of the entire 
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arable land of the state, and, counting ownership 
and leaseholds, they cultivate nearly a thousand 
acres less to-day than they did three years ago. 
Nevertheless, we would not put undue stress upon 
this phase of the situation. Under no cireum- 
stances would we uphold outside interference with 
the people of a state in judging the require- 
ments of their own communities. The question 
is much broader than that. It involves the moral, 
rather than a mere technical, right of a member 
of the sisterhood of states to enact legislation in- 
volving international relations in the face of op- 
posing sentiment and material interests of forty 
other commonwealths. President Rooseverr went 
too far when he declared in his annual message 
of 1906 that “in the matter now before me affect- 
ing the Japanese everything that is within my 
power to do will be done, and all forces, military 
and civil, of the United States which I may law- 
fully employ will be so employed”; but the result 
indicated that he knew his people and confirmed 
his judgment of the need of meeting truculence 
President the 


same end by metheds which, though moderate and 


with truculence. Tarr achieved 
becoming, were none the less firm and meaningful. 
That WILSON 


equal resolution whatever position he may find 


President will maintain with 
himself compelled to assume as a consequence of 
Seeretary Bryan’s mediation may be taken for 
granted. Barring his preliminary slip, which lent 
undue eneouragement to the ranters, every step 
he has taken in the affair deserves hearty com- 
mendation. It was quite right and proper to 
manifest consideration for and faith in the people 
themselves. It was prudent to provide a breathing- 
spell for all concerned. And we are disposed to 
believe that it will prove to have been wise to give 
full rein to Mr. Bryan’s unfermented diplomacy, 
while making it perfectly clear that he himself 
holds in reserve all of the authority conferred upon 
a President of the United States, and a free hand 
to act as circumstances may require. No par- 
tisanship or prejudice should deter any citizen 
from standing squarely behind his Chief Magis- 
trate in a contingency of this kind in any event, 
but the reason for upholding his hands is en- 
hanced tremendously when he evinees the sagacity, 
caution, and tolerance which so far Mr. Witson 
has shown in a marked degree. 

There will be no war. Japan is in no condition 
to fight. 
consideration, for increased friendliness, and for 


cordial co-operation in her every endeavor not 


All the more reason, then, for especial 


only to allay friction with this Republic, but to 
insure tranquillity among her own unduly sensi- 
tive and somewhat turbulent population. 

Good luck to Mr. Bryan! 





More Clay Feet 

Oh dear! oh dear! Can it be possible that 
Ronert M. La Fouierte is getting his political 
ideals mixed up with loaves and fishes? The 
thought seems incredible, and yet — well, what 
about this? 

On April 12th Brother La Fo.tierre sounded a 
most alarming toesin over his own kurlyku sig- 
nature on the front page of his paper. He had 
detected “The System at Work,” and thus en- 
titled his piece. It was all about the appointment 
of Mr. Jounx Skevron WituiaMs as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. “Until a few days ago,” 
he wrote, plaintively, “it was officially announced 
that Roserr Wooiry, of Virginia, would be ap- 
pointed.” We never heard of Mr. Wootrey, but we 
cheerfully accept Mr. La Fot.etre’s assurance 
that he is “an able. scholarly gentleman,” and 
free from all entangling alliances. But it seems 
that Mr. Woorry had criticized Mr. C. C. Grover, 
the pugnacious president of the Riggs National 
Bank. Consequently, declared Senator La Fot- 
LErre, “either Mr. Giover or some one with like 
interests persuaded President WiLson to appoint 
Joun SKELTON Winns.” And he, in the vigi- 
lant Senator’s view, is the limit. Sareastically he 
continues: 


Mr. WiiramMs has qualifications which would be 
recognized anywhere in Wall Street as admirably fit- 
ting tim fer this position. Tle is a member of the 
Metropolitan (Millionaires’) Club of Sixtieth Street, 
New York. He organized the Seaboard Airline Railway 
System and was its president from 1899 to 1904. On 
the Board of Directors of the Airline, Mr, WILLiAMs 
is associated with TI]. CLAy Prerck, NoRMAN B. REAM, 
B. FP. YoaAkuM,. and other System representatives. 

And then the inevitable warning, worthy of 
Brother Bryan before he donned the muzzle of 
officialdom. “It is believed.’ Senator La For- 
Lerre concluded, “ that President Witson has been 
Let him beware of such influences. 
The special interests never sleep. They have their 
friends in every department. Many of them are 
known. They should all be hunted down and out. 
But it will avail little to turn out one man with 
special-interest connections only to appoint another 


imposed upon. 


with like athliations in his place.” 

All usual—characteristic and con- 
sistent. But lo! see what happened! Brother La 
FoLLerte’s piece appeared on April 12th. Four 
later the papers contained the following 
despatch : 


this was as 


days 


Wastinetox, April 1o.—There was unusual interest 
to-day in the conference at the White House between 
President Witsen and Senator LA FouLerre., After 
giving indirect but valuable support to Mr. WILson in 
the Presidential campaign Senator LA FoLLerre let it 
be known that he weuld support President WiLson in 
all propesals for progressive legislation, but recently 
the Senator has attacked the administration in’ his 
magazine, especially on account of the appointment 
of Joun SKELTON WILLTAMS as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. He charged the appointment was satis- 
factory to the “ system.” 

At the close of the interview it was said the Presi- 
dent had asked Senator LA Fo.Luerre to go to the 
White flouse to discuss matters of, mutual interest. 
One subject was the appointment of Federal officers 
in Wisconsin. The President followed a custom he 
has established of censulting Republican Senators. 
Senator LA FouLerre also conferred with Secretary 
Mc Apoo to-day. 


Now mark! One subject discussed was “ the 
appointment of Federal officers in Wisconsin,” and 
then the Senator went across the street and “ econ- 
ferred with Seeretary McApoo.” | Presumably 
JOHN SKELTON was out. 

Now why the distinetion invidious ? 
McApoo also a member of “the Metropolitan 
(Millionaires’) Club of Sixtieth Street, New 
York”? And if poor Jounx Skevton has been 
really contaminated by association.with Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. Ream, and Mr. Yoakum, what does the worthy 
Senator suspect may have happened to Mr. Mc- 
Apoo during some years of intimate relations with 
his directers? Did Mr. La Fouterre never hear 
of Antuoxy N. Brapy, the “traction magnate”; 
of Joun G. McCun.ovcn, notoriously a eapitalist ; 
of Puxy Fisk, the banker; and, sakes alive! of 
Enpert HH. Gary, president of the great steel cor- 
poration? Or had he not heard that they were 
directors of Mr. McApoo’s tunnel company ? 

La! la! Suppose Mr. McApoo were Assistant 
Secretary patronage, and Mr. Wimitams 
Sceretary wifh patronage. Which then would Sen- 
ator La Fouuerre be condemning and which “ eon- 
with” about “ Federal offices in Wis- 


Is not Mr. 


without 


ferring 
consin ” ¢ 
Is Battling Bos a humbug, too? Pshaw! 
Too Bad 
It was hard luck on Josrptrus to have a fire 
just as he was preparing a statement for the public. 
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Wineless 

Mr. Bryan has explained about the wineless 
dinner he gave to Ambassador and Mrs. Bryce 
and seven other ambassadors and their wives. 
Seeing that this important diplomatic news was 
out, he admitted that it was true, and disclosed that 
he told his guests that he and Mrs. Bryan had 
been teetotalers from their youth and their parents 
before them, and had “ never served liquor at their 
table ”; and that when he took office under Presi- 
dent Witson he asked him whether failure to serve 
wine would be an embarrassment to the administra- 
tion, and Mr. Wiuson cheerfully left that to his 
diseretion, and he decided that it wouldn’t. So 
he gave the ambassadors nothing to drink but 
water and a certain bubbling, purple fluid—so the 
papers say—made of unintoxicating grape juice. 
And Mr. Bryan said he never spent a more enjoy- 
able evening than that one with the ambassadors 
thus liquidated. 

Surely that was very ereditable to all con- 
cerned; to Mr. Bryan as an entertainer who is 
independent of stimulants, and to the eight am- 
bassadors and their wives, as cheerful riders on 
the water-wagon. To be sure such entertainment 
could not embarrass the administration! Far 
otherwise! But Mr. Bryan must remember that 
he is himself a great and powerful stimulant, and 
that though his watered guests, stimulated by him, 


might be happy and responsive, the guests of less” 


gifted hosts might weleome the mellowing effect 
of a few swallows of wine. There rises in the 
memory the far-away figure of an illustrious Demo- 
cratic statesman coming in his evening clothes to 
his own sideboard in his own house in Wash- 
ington, and proceeding rapidly and with a smile 
to wet his own whistle with his own fluids. before 
going down to the White House to dine with 
President Hayes. <A few years later that states- 
man filled the place that Mr. Bryan now holds. 
We respectfully offer his example to the good am- 
basasdors. 


Relief 
Thank goodness Mr. Bryan’s parents were not 
prejudiced against the use of forks. 


The Report on the Tariff Bill 

Does anybody read a committee report on a tariff 
bill? Those who reply to it, perhaps, but precious 
few others. Of course, too, many of us glance 
through the Associated Press report. But prac- 
tically none of us consider at all the carefully pre- 
pared statement which usually accompanies such 
a measure as the Unprerwoop bill, now at last fully 
launched on its difficult course through the two 
Ilouses of Congress. 

Really, we wish there might be an exception in 
this instance. It is too much, no doubt, to expect 
any wide reading of the whole of the Uxprrwoop 
report, but there are certain paragraphs which are 
not only worth reading, but actually readable. 
Bastrivv himself wouldn’t be ashamed of them. It 
is two to one that fifty years from now college boys 
will have to read them along with Haminron’s 
Report on Manufactures and the Waker report 
of 1896. 

We refer particularly to the paragraphs on the 
Cost of Production Theory, on the Democratic 
Platform Pledges, on, the Competitive Tariff Theory, 
on Ad Valorem Duties, on Our Tariff Relations 
with Other Countries, and on the * Dumping” 
Clause. If Mr. McComps and his committee have 
the money they would do well to cireulate this 
matter as widely as possible, for it is the clearest 
and strongest statement yet made of the Demo- 
cratic contention concerning the tariff as it affects 
the precise conditions now existing in this country ; 
also the fairest, for it does not in the least pre- 
tend that an honest tariff, built on sound prin- 
ciples, will not necessitate some changes from the 
conditions brought about by dishonest tariffs built 
on unsound principles. “To protect profits,” it 
frankly declares, “of necessity ‘means to protect 
inefticieney,” and it as frankly proclaims that the 
party in power will no longer protect inefficiency 
at the cost of the vast majority of American 
citizens. 

Nobody is asked to deceive himself. The bill 
proposes a great change in the economic policy of 
this country, and the report gives candidly and 
clearly the reasons for it. In our judgment, they 
are sufficient, convincing, overwhelming. There 
are only two serious doubts about the matter. One 
is whether the American people will take the time 
and trouble to understand those reasons; that is 
to say, to comprehend their actual situation in 
respect of the tariff. The other is whether the 
men and interests that profit by our present un- 
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sound policy will have money and guile enough 
to accomplish, by hook or crook, some miscarriage 
of this promising endeavor to adopt the right policy. 

As the bill goes on its way we hope to point out 
some of the specific injustices and absurdities it 
aims to correct. The main fact at present to be 
emphasized is the fact of its fundamental wisdom 
and righteousness. 


“Schedule K ” 

President Tart was likable in many ways, but 
we like him best as the Republican party’s enfant 
terrible. There was something of the hand of 
Providence in the train of events, including 
Roosevett, which forced that party to make a man 
so incapable of shrewd insincerity its President 
and spokesman. Think of a man in that position 
actually telling the truth when he came to explain 
why the wool and woolen schedule remained un- 
changed in the Payne bill! 

Yet Tarr did it, in these words: 

Mr. Payyr, in the House, and Mr. Atpricn, in the 
Senate, although both favored reduction in the sched- 
ule, found that in the Republican party (italics ours) 
the interests of the wool-growers in the far West and 
the interests of the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and in other states, reflected through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, was sufficiently strong to de- 
feat any attempt to change the woolen tariff, and 
that had it been attempted it would have beaten the 
bill reported from either committee. 

We again run across this famous passage from 
the Winona speech in a fairly competent article 
in the Century, reciting the history of the wool 
and woolen schedule from 1865 to the present day. 
That history must surely, by this time, be known 
to all intelligent Americans—the original bargain 
between the shepherds and the weavers, the way 
it has been kept through their joint agent, the 
Republican party, and the way we Americans have 
paid the costs every time we have bought cloth or 
clothing with a shred of wool in it. 

The plain facts are that it has made us pay, 
for half a century, about two prices for all our 
woolen and worsted and shoddy clothing; that it 
has taxed the rough woolens of the American 
laborer far higher than the worsteds of wealthy 
Americans; that it has nof raised the wages of 
laborers in the industries it protects; that the 
wealthy heads of those industries and the Repub- 
lican party have been its sole beneficiaries; and 
that it has been the source of unmeasured cor- 
ruption in our polities. 

If the Unperwoop bill in its final form does 
nothing but make an end of the long iniquity of 
Schedule K, it will be worth all the troubie it has 
cost to elect a Congress willing to pass it. 


On the Starboard Side 
Our semi-weckly Secretary of the Navy.—The Herald. 
Don’t you mean semi-daily or perchance just 
semi ? 


A “Feeler” on the Banking and Currency Question 

Somebody at Washington gave last week to the 
Associated Press a very vague outline of the 
probable character of.somebody’s bill to reform 
the banking and eurrency system. Some of the 
papers, however, take what is announced as an 
indication of the ideas of Representative GLass, 
prospective chairman of the House committee on 
the subject discussed; others take it as emanating 
from “the administration.” The name of Sen- 
ator AmMeN, chairman of of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, is also vaguely associ- 
ated with the outgiving. 

However, there is nothing really mysterious 
about the article—and nothing really culpable. It 
is simply a “ feeler,” put out to test public senti- 
ment, through the newspapers, on the tentative 
plans of those most concerned in the framing of 
an administration plan of banking and currency 
legislation. The practice of putting out such 
feelers is well established in Washington. Roosr- 
VELT used it constantly, in reference to appoint- 
ments as well as measures. 

We trust the press will respond to this one fully 
and candidly. It may thereby give courage to the 
gentlemen particularly engaged with this great 
matter, and courage is what they need. Mr. Grass, 
for instance, seems to have some sensible notions 
about his subject. We trust the press will help 
him to see that he and his associates on the job 
will be wise to trust the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people, and not to be deterred from doing 
the best they can by fear of the ignorance 
and prejudice of the electorates. As a matter of 
fact, we have not observed as yet any very foolish 
comment on the feeler as it stands. On the whole, 
we are of opinion that if the party in power fails 
to pass a good banking and currency bill it will 





























fail from the incompetence or timidity of its own 
leaders rather than from any insuperable stupidity 
of “the people” on the subject. We believe that 
at present very few Americans out of polities are 
obsessed with impossible notions about public 
finance. The trouble is that so many politicians 
are obsessed with the notion that the American 
people are so obsessed. 


We Consent to Be “Felt” 

So far as we can make out from the article in 
question, the inchoate plan looks to the establish- 
ment of some fifteen regional reserve banks, 
presumably holding the reserves of all the banks 
in their respective regions, and also charged with 
the emission of currency. By a gradual retirement 
of the present bond-secured currency we are to be 
brought to an asset currency, based on commercial 
paper, which is, of course, what we ought to have. 
The intimations as to probable devices to prevent 
inflation—all unnecessary if we do get a currency 
based on commercial paper, which will be auto- 
matically elastic—are too vague to be worth dis- 
cussing. Really important, however, is the com- 
position of a suggested governing board—the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury and of Agriculture and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, four members 
chosen “by the banks of the country,” and two 
members appointed by the President. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no intimation of the precise powers 
this board is to exercise. 

Hazy and incomplete as it is, we think the plan 
shows a sincere but timid desire to follow the best 
thought of the country. The regional arrangement 
for reserves is half a concession to the ALprIcI 
plan and half an attempt to vary from it. If the 
governing board has sufficient power, regional 
reserves can perhaps be used, inconveniently, for 
the same purpose for which a single national re- 
serve could be used conveniently. The composi- 
tion of the proposed governing board is faulty in 
that there will be too many more or less political 
directors. For that reason and others the plan as 
a whole—or, rather, what we are permitted to see 
of it—is inferior to the Atpricn plan for the pre- 
cise reason least to be expected: to wit, that it 
leaves credit more open to control by “ Wall 
Street!” 

Nevertheless, the feeler is to some extent en- 
couraging. Whoever prepared it had some sense of 
what the country really needs in the way of bank- 
ing and currency legislation. We are optimistic, 
cand trust that in time the country’s needs in this 
matter will more and more prevail, in the minds 
of the men who now have the power and responsi- 
bility to take action, over an exaggerated fear of 
the country’s unreadiness to accept what it needs. 


The South and the Ambassadorships and Consulships 
In view of some current criticism of certain 
appointments to our foreign service which the 
President has either made or is supposed to be 
about to make there are some facts which the 
public, in common fairness, ought to keep in mind. 
They were brought out and discussed the other 
day in the Senate; but they are not new. This 
journal referred to them a year or more ago. 

They show that under recent Republican ad- 
ministrations the diplomatic and consular ap- 
pointments have been so unequally distributed 
among the sections that the result is grotesque. 
Here, in brief, is what the new administration 
found: 

Of the 35 ambassadors and ministers not one 
came from the regularly Democratic states of 
the South—about a third of the country. 

Of the 64 consuls-general, only 5 came from 
the South, and these were of the lower classifica- 
tions, with low salaries. 

Of consuls with salaries over $2,000, only 23 
were from the South, as against 13 from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alone. The aggregate of sal- 
aries paid to all Southerners in the consular 
service was $84,000, as against $103,500 paid to 
those from Ohio alone. The showing would not 
be even so good as this but for the recent im- 
perfect extension of civil-service rules to consular 
appointments. 

In both services the total of Southerners was 
80 out of 676, and their salaries amounted to 
$167,300 out of $2,145,928. 

Tt is worth noting that in the Senate discussion 
of this state of affairs no Republican defended it 
as just or reasonable. It can hardly be unjust or 
unreasonable if the new administration shall in 
some measure correct it. In the consular service 
particularly it is eminently desirable that the 
South, which plays so great a part in our foreign 
trade, should be better represented. 

However, we think it best to mention that we 
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are at present speaking 
and consular services. 


only of the diplomatic 


A Wise Friend Leaves Us 

We Americans are getting nowadays plenty of 
comment and admonition from distinguished for- 
eigners. We seem to like it; else there would hard- 
ly be so much of it, and our magazines and pub- 
lishers would hardly pay so well for it. The part- 
ing words of James Bryce, at the Pilgrims’ fare- 
well dinner, were not commercially inspired, how- 
ever, and there is another reason why we may well 
pay attention to them. Mr. Bryce has studied us 
longer and knows more about us than any other 
foreigner alive. Indeed, it sounds wrong to eall 
him a foreigner. 

He tells us two thing that are encouraging to 
us all. One is that we have a sort of middle class 
now, between the millionaires and the labor unions, 
on which we can rely for a real strength and 
stability. The other is that to his trained ob- 
servation the standard of civie duty among us 
seems to be steadily rising and not falling. 

We trust Mr. Bryce is right. We are sure he is 
sincere. He is not flattering us. He does not need 
to and must know it. He must know that in the 
minds and hearts of nearly all decent and intelli- 
gent Americans he holds securely a place with 
CuarnuamM and Corpen in that fine company of 
Englishmen whose knowledge and appreciation of 
America has been free alike from prejudice and 
from ignorant enthusiasm. In this day and gen- 
eration he is easily first among America’s friends 
in Great Britain. 


On Recognition 
From the Sandusky (Ohio) Journal: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY takes exception to this item that 
appeared in the Npringfield Republican: 

“It seemed odd to read that the American ambassa- 
dor at Rome had offered the Embassy as a place for 
funeral services over Mr. MorGan’s body, * by direc- 
ticn of Secretary of State WiLLiam J. BRYAN,’ ” 

To Haxprr’s this does “not appear odd.” Nor 
should it appear odd to any right-thinking American. 
Mr. Bryan could not agree with Mr. MorGan in many 
particulars. In economic beliefs they were diametri- 
cally opposed. Mr. Bryan would have curbed the 
great power which Mr. Morean held, and likewise the 
Nebraskan was probably one of the last men whom 
the “ money king” would have wished to see in power 
at the Capitol. 

It does not follow, however, that one could not sce 
greatness in the other. No matter how much Mr, 
Bryan and many of the rest of us may have been 
opposed to Mr. MorcGan and his financial methods and 
svstem, we recognized in him a great man. While en- 
riching himself and his associates he had also done 
much for his country. He did what he deemed best to 
insure sound financial conditions. Possibly it is true 
that on one occasion he prevented a great money 
panic. Certain it is that he gave vast sums for philan- 
thropie purposes, and did more than any other man 
to advance the cause of art in this country. While 
he traveled much, he was always an American. And 
surely a man whose death brought forth messages of 
condolence from the German Emperor, the Pope of 
Yome, and other great rulers was deserving of the 
courtesy, in death, of having his country’s Embassy 
tendered as a place for his funeral. Mr. Bryan took 
the preper course, that of a true American. 

The trouble with some folks seems to be that they 
cannot imagine one man opposing another, or taking 
issue with him, unless it be in all things, even unto 
death. : 

It is most gratifying to be able to recurd that 
the Sandusky Journal is but one of many public 
journals who have expressed themselves in this 
wise. 


A Shift of Scare 

There seems to be some basis to the stories that 
the two great German armament companies have 
been promoting war agitations in order to sell their 
goods. Probably the promotion was done by irre- 
sponsible persons, but at any rate a shift of scare 
in Germany from the government to the armament- 
makers seems a thing to be thankful for. The 
armament business has been extremely profitable 
and profits are tempting and liable to become a 
habit, but the business seems to have been over- 
done. A sharp attack of Krupp nausea in Germany 
might bring relief to all the world. 


They Won’t Let Her Starve 

London Truth wickedly declares that Mrs. PAanK- 
nurs? has (in effect) sold suffrage short and is 
prospering mightily in the speculation. It points 
out that sinee, being in reduced circumstances on 
the death of her husband, she got a job in the office 
of the Registrar of Births and Deaths, she has 
given continuous evidence of great improvement 
in her fiseal condition. It maliciously suggests 
that the greatest obstacle to her personal success 
was the possible suecess, or ascendancy, of the more 
pacific suffragists. Accordingly, it finds her break- 
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ing with the old-time suffragists, like Mrs. Faw- 
cETT, and attacking first Sir Epwarp Grey, “the 
most honest suffragist ” in the Cabinet; next the 
Premier, CAMPBELL BANNERMAN, who wanted to 
give women the vote; next disconcerting the 
Ilouse of Commons by an uproar when it was on 
the point of giving an overwhelming division in 
favor of suffrage; and so on, and so on. 

These are cruel aspersions. Yet if they are 
believed by the present Premier and the Home 
Secretary they may help to account for the solici- 
tude of the government of England that Mrs. 
Pankuurst’s health shall suffer no permanent 
hurt from imprisonment. 


Baseball in the Philippines 

ELtwoop 8S. Brown, physical director of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Manila, is quoted as telling in 
San Francisco about the prosperous state of 
civilizaticn by baseball in the Philippines. He 
says the entire younger generation of the Fili- 
pinos is baseball mad, and has no time for revolu- 
tions. He tells this story: 


A few months ago a company of constabulary landed 
from a steamer on Jolo Island. As the soldiers were 
arranging the camp they heard an awful uproar. 
Seizing their guns, the entire company, believing that 
a whole village was being butchered, crept through the 
jungle toward a clearing whence the sounds eame. As 
they reached the edge of the trees and peeped through 
the leaves, they perceived about a thousand natives 
dancing about and yelling at the top of their voices. 
A fleeting creature, clad in a loin cloth, was traveling 
toward a palm leaf spread upon the ground to desig- 
nate first base and an excited little brown man, after- 
ward identified as one of the chiefs, was informing the 
multitude that the hit had been “ fair.” 


Mr. Brown says that three-fourths of the chil- 
dren going to the Filipino schools are identified 
with some sort of sport. The boys play baseball, 
and the eurrent epidemic is probably the more 
violent beeause there are winter months to 
check it. The boys play every day in the year 
except when it rains. 

That is very interesting. We are used to base- 
ball as a sport, but perhaps we have not given 
it all the credit that is its due as a process and 
safeguard of civilization. It may be that the 
propensity of the college boys to neglect the pro- 
ceedings in the main academic tent for the side- 
shows is based on a sounder instinet than it has 
had eredit for. Possibly it would help for the 
peace of the world if companies of baseball mis- 
sionaries could be sent to Germany; aye, and if 
necessary, to California! 
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Why Have Public Service Commissions ? 


The legislature of New York is open to the 
criticism directed at the man who kept a dog and 


still did his own barking. It lately passed a “ full- 
erew” bill. Last week it passed the SriverstTem 
bill making it a misdemeanor to operate horse-cars 
in first-class cities. It has under consideration 
and near passage two bills regulating fares, one bill 
increasing the size of “caboose” ears, and one 
regulating telephone fares. and yet it keeps two 
“expensive and respectakle Publie Serviee Com- 
missions” (as the Sun says) expressly created to 
study and attend to all such matters as these. 


A Few Big Men Will Do 

Tf our new President as he goes along looms 
up pretty large, it will doubtless be partly be- 
cause he is pretty large, but also, we suspect, be- 
cause there are so many men in publie life whose 
dimensions are not at all impressive. There is 
hardly another office in the gift of the people, 
besides the Presidency, acceptance of which by : 
first-class trained man does not involve sacrifice 
of his pecuniary and private interests. That does 
not deprive us of the services of a good many very 
able men, but it does probably contribute to our 
acquisition of the services, in all our various 
legislatures, in Governorships, and offices general- 
ly, of many incumbents whose abilities are not 
imposing. The abler men are usually discovered 
and employed, or find employment for themselves, 
and are apt to be too busy to run for office; and 
though a few of them, after they have made due 
provision for themselves, would be glad to work 
for the people, they can seldom get far into 
polities after devoting the more active years of 
their lives to private concerns. 

What saves us is that a few first-rate men go a 
great ways in legislation and administration. The 
important matters have to fall to men competent 
to handle them, and the less competent have to 
follow their leadership. It only takes a few su- 
perior minds to plan and give orders. When too 
many of them crowd into that employment they 
are apt to embarrass one another. 
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Crossways 

A vivip and exquisite phrase that lingers in the 
thought may diverge from the author’s intention a 
little, and be none the worse, as it troubles and warns. 
Such a one is that which urges that not to discrimi- 
nate every instant “some tragic dividing of forces on 
their ways is, on this short day of frost and sun, to 
sleep before evening.” 

To Artemis, the merciless Lady of the Cross-roads, 
men should all burn from time to time a grain of 
smoking incense and hang a garland hoary with dew, 
that she may be placable. As a thief in the night she 
comes upon men, and as she passes a cold wind blows 
their hearts, a cold damp touches their foreheads and 
the palms of their hands. Well for them if the white 
lightning which plays about her, behind and_ before, 
shows that they go the right way. Woe to them if 
they missed the turning in the darkness, or in thick 


fog, or in the dazzling sun-streaks and_ flickering 


shadows of leafy boughs along the primrose path. For 
them there is no returning. “Was that the land- 


mark?” cries the sad master of the House of Life— 
“that foolish well?” Sometimes where ways part a 
cross is set up; sometimes a spring flows clear. Some- 
times the honeyed azaleas or rhododendrons blossom so 
thick and pink that can between them; 
sometimes the dust is powdery, the sun is high, and 
the plodder is looking neither to right nor left; the 
idler is looking nowhere as he whistles and switches 
a willow rod. many men each yital decision of 
life comes unexpected, without warning, and they must 
act by the moment's impulse, with ruin or shame to 
follow if, being flawed, they fail the test and choose 
stupidly or act meanly; but to yet more men it comes 
unrecognized, without visible significance, and only 
afterwards they see that what seemed of little mo- 
ment heaven and earth waited breathlessly upon. 

“What I unto you I unto all—wateh!” 
The devil does not declare war thirty-six hours before 
hostilities commence, nor yet recognize any armistice 
or flag of truce. He is never tired, or sleepy, or 
absent-minded, or out of practice. There is no dis- 
charge in that night and day the soul must 
keep the watch, not knowing when nor whence nor 
how often the sudden challenge may come. When 
that comes neither high ideals nor a sense of humor 
will much as the habit of self-discipline. 
Ideals are eternal in the heavens, and with eyes fixed 
man walk into the mire and wallow 
there. Humor is a genial and may make for 
charity toward one’s own failings, as well as other 
men’s, fer easy going and an unbraced attitude, for 
ironic self-indulgence. ‘To keep in training, to look 
out for the tokens and read them aright, to practise 
daily when unnecessary the austerities which may 
turn the scale at the great moment, gives the only 
certainty. Habit is master of the event. 

Lax ways are casy—comfortable as velvet jacket 
and slippers down at the heel. We let ourselves go 
in respect of little things: missing church, or trifling 
thinking, or small petu- 
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extravagances, or 
lances, or trivial cruelties, crises de nerfs and sharp 
practice, and some day we find that in some indefi- 
manner, at some unnoticed time, irremediable 
mischief was done. A woman will forgive a_ beating 
sooner than habitual sarcasm, a man will forgive sin 
sooner than stubborn frivolity; because from the great 
wrong there is always turning back—but for the 
others, who knows just where the two ways forked? 
All the relations of the hearth are in reality exacting 
to the last degree. Any one who wants to talk bril- 
liantly abroad and save his breath at home, any one 
who wants to be charming to outsiders and cross in 
the house, had better go into bachelor apartments. 
Husband and wife must be interesting to each other 
and up to the mark; brothers and must be 
friendly and not tepid, well-bred and not brutal, under 
penalty of finding their common life rather a dull and 
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common failure. 
Not every made for domestic life. That, 
happily, is recognized once more, as it was not in the 


one is 


Victorian age. It had been accepted, indeed, long 
before by Buddhist beggar and roving friar, by 


ragged Diogenes in the courtyard of Cybele’s temple, 
and the silent white-robed fraternity at the Grande 
Chartreuse. A man, or a woman either, is free now 
to live alone and work alone; to still the spirit in 
solitude and steep it in silence. Some such carry out 
with them into the sweltering, sickening world a 
breath as of mountain air, a touch as for the healing 
of the nations. The soul that knows the place of 
peace, and abides therein, can communicate strength 
and courage, and that soul only. A man must settle 
accounts with himself before he sets out to benefit his 
fellow-men. Stoic and Taoist temperaments, 
these natural solitaries, face their own dangers, in- 
and bewildering. Theirs is the risk, while 
serving the world, of neglecting some one across the 
hall; while practising detachment. of wanting love. 
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If you pass grief without sympathy, if you leave 
loneliness without solace; if you let a child fall into 
mischief, or a man fall into despair, because you did 
not notice, you can never make it up, and your own 
character can never quite recover. When for another 
man the dark hour comes, you must watch with him 
that hour. It is the one chance of your life, so far 
as he is concerned, and that chance you dare not miss. 
By it you are judged. With those you love you can 
always retrieve failure and redeem pain, but with 
those for whom just once in all eternity, if you had 
only known, you might have done just one thing, 
there is no more to do. 

Sometimes the hard choice cannot be escaped, and 
with a splendid rapture of pain it is embraced. Some- 
times the turn was made blindly, but aright, and may 
be looked back on with a breathing ecstasy of thank- 
fulness. One hardly knows how one came instinctively 
to take the course that saved from an abyss unguessed. 

Life has no vacant lots, no empty corners, no insig- 
nificant acts. What has been can never be again. All 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full, nor 
shall the streams ever flow back toward whence the 
springs began. The flushed child that falls asleep 
after the long August day of play and punishment, 
tired out at last, will wake up good to-morrow morn- 
ing and recommence; but for us to-morrow must 
bring another day. <A certain wise woman, when her 
man grew restless, used to give him her little store 
of gold pieces knotted up in the baby’s sock, secure 
that when he had sailed across the world and spent 
the last of the gold, the little stocking would fetch 
him home again. But how could he faney that he 
found the same woman there, and how could she faney 
that the same man came back? As in dreams, we. go 
six steps down a street to see what it looks like, mean- 
ing to return straightway and go about our business 
along the avenue; and lo! when we turn there is no 
avenue any more—so in life. A certain young man 
lost his way at twilight in a thick wood, and was 
afraid to follow the path over the shoulder of the 
hill because of the sinister creatures he-saw in the 
shadows—spotted leopard, gaunt wolf, and sullen lion; 
and in the end, to get where he was going, he had to 
go through hell, down through the bottom of the 
bottomless pit. He never knew what lay on the other 
side of the hill, and only with unmeasured pain he 
won out at the last into the sweet air of dawn. The 
worst investment in the world is presumptuous sin, 
the stupidest and the most irremediable. The keenest 
intelligence, the richest endowment, affords little 
enough for safety. In the very brillianey of men’s 
gifts are discerned the tragic parting of forces on 
their ways. Only we must be ready for the moment— 
to seize the emotion as it is ready to flower, a cinna- 
mon-sweet soft rose, saffron-tinged and gold at heart; 
to catch the fleeting influence as it flushes for an in- 
stant, like the mauve lights on autumn landscape that 
sometimes follow sunset. Like men walking at night 
among unknown mountains, we must feel the warm 
guidance of the kindly earth and the chill warning of 
the biue ice-chasm. 

We are all on a long journey, and the country is 
strange and the ways across it are many. If we take 
a wrong turn we may have to ford a red torrent. in 
spate, or sleep in drifted snow, or march a week 
among the fiery dunes of the desert under a brazen 
bowl, before we strike the way again. For sooner or 
later we have all to come back to the one way, and, 
however hard we make it for ourselves, we have to go 
on. There is only one journey, and perhaps there is 
only one end—that which Aurelius and Augustine 
have named The City of God. 


Correspondence 


ENTITIES 
Curcaco, IL. 
Entities of Power make up the greater Power which 
is used hy the Power that is behind the universe. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—As the bonds which make up a_ political 
entity cannot be lightly looked at, or patriotism will 
be stifled, so when we consider woman’s position in 
nations the matter is one of serious import, not only 
for the present, but for the future. 

It is sometimes said that the chureh is for 
and the weak, while governments are for the 
i’ we look at the church as an almshouse this may be 
true, but serious-minded persons, when they realize 
what churches have accomplished, can hardly say that 
they are simply for the weak; they may look like en- 
tities, which do not always work with one another, but 
none can deny that a great deal of moral and intel- 
lectual power is often behind entities which we call 
churches; and no matter what they are at present, wom- 
an would not be where she is now if it had not been for 
them. So as an indispensable corollary woman’s vic- 
tory over things, as far as human governments are 
concerned, either by vote or otherwise, is somewhat 
hound up in a victory of churches; and while some may 
deplore economic developments which attract woman 
and which seem almost to throw the state off its equi- 
librium, as these increase, her opinion, if not her 
vote, should be sought in regard to them. Govern- 
ments cannot make for women a certain position in 
the world: this depends upon forees which are be- 
vond their control. A government can work for their 
betterment, but it cannot do this under false pre- 
tenses or through visionary schemes. 

Governments cannot do for women what they can 
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do for themselves, but a government can realize that 
most of the refinements of life come through their 
influence, and protect and defend them. 

Thus woman’s power is more than a political one; 
it enters into art and literature and things which are 
within the structure of governments, which have been 
built up by men; her loyalty to high ideals is often 
stronger than man’s loyalty to governments. Men 
may mark out a form of government and be loyal 
to this form for a time, and this form of government 
may seem almost to bind them intellectually, as it 
were, and to be loyal they will only applaud things 
which support this form of government. But woman 
looks not at the form so much, she wishes to hold 
on to what is good in any form of government. 

Thus while we look at women as conservers of good 
and orderly things which have been developed in the 
past, they also have a great part in developing that 
which is best in the governments of to-day. 

Man may be loyal to his race and to his nation, 
and this is well, but at the same time man’s ideas 
about his race and nation may change in some ways 
as he is brought into intellectual contact with other 
people. 

Racial contact will present to us the greatest strug- 
gles which the ages have shown, and all this enters 
into politics, which is nodified warfare; and an in- 
telligent and true woman, I think, realizes that a 
man cannot traverse the world without a sword at 
his side, or as a part of a government which has the 
power to defend him. Some, I think, wrongly imagine 
that if women held the balance of power in a govern- 
ment they would be more tyrannical than the Puri- 
tans, who, while believing in one Lord, one faith, 


_and one baptism, and holding that a God or His 


moral agents should reign in every sphere of life, 
wished to tell others exactly when and where He did 
reign according to their own private interpretation 
of things. 

People sometimes applaud a man with lax moral 
sentiments and loose verbal utterances who would not 
tclerate a woman of this kind, and we believe that 
power in a virile and good woman as well as power 
in a virile and good man will put fear into the heart 
of evil-doers, and we would like to see this power 
increased; and I do not believe that the majority 
of women will let the outer husks of government 
take the place of the inner fruits which they have 
done so much to develop in the past. 

Now to end this matter of woman’s part in govern- 
ment, which may see great development in the future, 
I sink into a personal one, and while the pronoun I 
may not amount to much at times, it is best, perhaps, 
to use it when some may think one is speaking fon 
an association or others when he is only speaking 
for himself. 

T do not believe in a national prohibition party. 
but I do believe that if people become like savages, 
who in their indulgences do not care how they behave, 
a prohibition measure can be held as a club over them. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES M. Orr. 


FROM A READER WHO HAS VIEWS 
QUEQUECHAN CLUB, 
Fatt River, Mass., Apri! 21, 1913. 
To the Raitor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,.—I am an old-fashioned Yankee Republican and 
am not in full sympathy with your political views. 
i cannot share in your eestatie admiration of the 
supernal wisdom and almost Godlike qualities of Presi- 
dent Wilson, although I hope that he, the academic 
dreamer and newly fledged sthtesman, will ring true 
to all your gorgeous anticipations. He is still a states- 
man in the making. The era of strutting and posing 
must soon end or it will become nauseating. Vanity 
is not a quality which often ripens into real states- 
manship. The President must not overdo the his- 
trionie part he is playing. else the American people, 
who are endowed with a great fund of common sense 
and who in the end can distinguish sham from reali- 
ties, will turn to some more commonplace and _ pedestri- 
an administrator of the Taft order. Politics is a 
business of stern realities. It is the results which 
tell, not embroidered rhetoric or honeyed words. As 
the Chinese maxim says: “ Fine words do not butter 
parsnips.” 

However. I did not intend to make this brief letter 
one of criticism, but of warm commendation. As a 
constant reader of HArPER’s WEEKLY I am delighted 
with the series of editorial articles on serious and 
profound themes which you publish from week to week. 
IT have just read that article in the current issue on 
“The Godless Good and Real Religion.” Such an arti- 
cle and several which have preceded it are worthy of 
the highest praise. Whoever the writer may be, he is 
an honor to literature both in the range of his thought 
and the admirable form of his utterance. He has the 
genetic power of teaching his readers to think. Keep 
him at work; we need such a teacher. 

By the way, you might suggest to your London 
correspondent, Mr. Sydney Brooks, that he is too fine 
a writer to fall into such gross grammatical errors 
as the expressions, “ That sort of a thing,” “ That sort 
of an undertaking.” Yet Englishmen accuse us Ameri- 
cans of misusing the mother tongue. 

I am, sir, 


” 


MILTON REEp. 


IN THE LINE OF PROGRESS 


KEMPER BococK MEMORIAL, 
, GEORGETOWN, D.C., April 19, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. George T. Winston, 
of Asheville, North Carolina, wishes for you the fol- 
lowing happiness: ‘“ May you outlive the woman- 
suffrage lunacy and look back upon it with serenest 
humor.” 

Let me say that he asks the impossible. Woman 
suffrage is in the line of progress, and. progress has 
never been stopped. _I am, sir, 

MARGUERITE DU Pont LEE. 











PLAYING WITH DYNAMITE 


Why California’s Behavior Toward the Japanese is in Danger 
of Involving Us in War with a Hyper-Sensitive People 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
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KORTE legislature of California seems 
eS to be determined to enact an anti- 
alien land law to keep Japanese 
from taking title to land in their 
> state. The President of the United 
States and his Secretary of State 
have begged the legislature to de- 
sist; have pointed out to them that 
, such a law, aimed directly at the 
Japanese, is a violation of treaty rights and a down- 
right insult to the entire. Japanese nation, and have 
urged that the statute be made general in its pro- 
visions—against all aliens—and thus avoid the re- 
sentment of the nation that has won only yesterday 
a place among the first-class powers of the world. 
The reply of the California legislature has been to 
propose an anti-alien land law still more pointedly 
aimed to exclude Japanese subjects and to declare 
loudly that they will enact it, in defiance of the wishes 
of the government of the United States and with utter 
contempt for the protests of the Japanese government 
as expressed by its ambassador at Washington and 
the indignation of the Japanese people manifested by 
great mass-meetings in Tokio and throughout the 
empire, and in indignant comments by scores of in- 
fluential Japanese newspapers—patronizingly referred 








to by the English as “the vernacular press,” but 
powerful, nevertheless, in their influence upon the 


minds of a proud and exceedingly sensitive people. 

As an American citizen with some knowledge of the 
Japanese spirit and of the persistence with which 
Californians have irritated it, I feel it my duty to 
‘all attention to the facts in the case, so that if we 
Americans really must go ahead and nag the Japanese 
into a bloody war we shall at least do it with our eyes 
open. It would be criminal on the part of any one 
who realizes how very delicate and dangerous the pres- 
ent situation is to keep silent about it. 

California, of course, as every native or adopted 
son will admit, is the grandest state in the Union, 
has the most glorious climate, the finest fruits, the 
sweetest flowers, the noblest men, and the most beauti- 
ful women in the world. True, all true, every word 
of it. California also possesses a splendid, breezy con- 
tempt, slightly tinged with pity, for the entire region 
on this side of the Sierras, which it slightingly char- 
acterizes as Jack East,” just as it has a_ lofty 
hatred and despite of the teeming millions on the op- 
posite shores of the Pacific Ocean, whom it describes 
as “ Damned Chinks and Japs.” Hence the present 
situation. 

But while all the rest of the United States (some 
ninety-odd per cent. of its people and power, by the 
way) have long endured California’s contempt in 
patient tolerance rather than hurt the feelings of the 
dear, precocious child, and while the Chinese have 
silently submitted to flouting, abuse, batterings, and 
even death because they have no home government to 
stand up for their rights and redress their wrongs, 
the Japanese are not restrained by either of these 
considerations. They have no kinship with the superb 
Californians, and they have a home government. 
mighty, far-reaching, and quick to avenge insult. to 
its humblest subject. And both the government and 
the individual Japanese, no matter how humble, are 
as proud and irritable as Sir Walter’s Hieland laird 
walking the streets of Mdinboro, hand on basket-hilt, 
and “sniffing the air for an affront.” 

A most un-Christian attitude of mind, perhaps, and 
one that no native son of golden California will for 
one moment tolerate; yet one which all the rest of 
us Americans, including our government at Washing- 
ton, must recognize as the fact and as the prime 
condition governing our relations with Japan. And 
it is my belief that if the American people continue 
to permit the splendid, noble, superb, ete., Californians 
to go on nagging the Japanese as they have nagged 
them during the last seven years nothing short of a 
miracle can save us from war with Japan. 

Let us look at the root of the trouble and see if it 
is possible to settle the difficulty in the right way, 
to guard the interests of the people of California from 
Japanese aggression and without giving offense to 
Japanese pride. Basically the question is an economic 
one: the California laborer, whom we may designate 
as the two-dollar-a-day man, refuses to compete with 
the Japanese laborer, whom we may call the half- 
dollar-a-day man. Whether the rivalry be between 
mere laborers or between farmers, artisans, mechanics, 
or whatever, that is about the difference between the 
Japanese scale of living and our own. That the high- 
priced American should exclude the low-priced Jap- 
anese is inevitable: it is simply the manifestation 
of a basic economic law. And in all the present 
turmoil we must remember that the Japanese gov- 
ernment has never resented the exclusion of its people 
from these shores; it has resented only the slurs with 
which that exclusion has been accomplished. 

At the conclusion of the war with Russia in 1905 
thousands of young Japanese emigrated from their 
native land. Many went to the Philippines—where 
the tropical climate soon proved too much for them— 
a great many more went to the Hawaiian Islands and 
thrived there, and still other thousands migrated to 
the American Pacifie coast, especially to California. 
There are in that state now some 60,000 Japanese, 
according to latest reports. In California these im- 
migrants engaged as laborers, small shep-keepers, 
laundrymen, fruit-growers, and farm-hands. They 
were clever, industrious, sober, and cheap—far too 


cheap. That was their prime fault. Their competition 
was hurtful. They cut prices. I have heard many 
complaints of their unreliability and failure to live 


up to contracts. Possibly the complaints were well 
grounded. But their chief fault was their cheap- 


ness. They underlived and undermined all competition. 
This, of course, was an intolerable condition. 

Trouble began in San Francisco in the autumn of 
1906. The School Board of that city, dominated by 
the labor unions, adopted a rule excluding “ Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, and other Mongolians” from the 
general public schools and segregating them in schools 
by themselves. Not a word of complaint from the 
humble Chinese or the still more lowly Koreans. They 
were grateful that no kicks or cuffs went with the 
edict. But among the Japanese that was, as Mr. 
Perlmutter says, “something else again.” Something 
very different. They hated the Chinese, who for thou- 
sands of years have snarled and sneered at them as 
“little brown monkeys,” and whom, moreover, they 
recently conquered in a famous war, and they despised 
the Koreans, who for ages had aided China and Russia 
against Japan. Above all, the Japanese scorned to be 
classed as “other Mongolians.” They vehemently de- 
clared that the hairy Ainus, the original or root race 
of Japan, were of as pure Aryan stock as we Cau- 
casians, and they claimed as high a position in the 
social scale as any other race in the world. 

The shouting and the tumult over the California 
school incident were heard around the world. Viscount 
Aoki, THis Imperial Japanese Majesty’s ambassador at 
Washington, formally protested in the name of his 
Emperor. President Roosevelt deplored that, as Cali- 
fornia was a sovereign state, the national government 
had no power to forbid the anti-Japanese rule. The 
protests were renewed. Our President sent for Mayor 
Rudolph Schmitz, then under indictment for mis- 
feasance in office, and when Schmitz and a committee 
of representative San Franciscans came to the White 
House Mr. Roosevelt explained the situation to them 
and had the objectionable rule modified so that the 
Japanese were soothed. 

Officially the incident was closed: as matter of fact, 
it still rankled, has rankled ever since in the breasts 
of the Japanese, who never forgive or forget a slight. 
The gentle art of turning the other cheek has never 
been practised in Japan—except perhaps to coax the 
enemy to take another smite and so crush him with 
a counter-blow. 

What amazed me in this incident was the feeling 
I found among the people of San Franciseg vin De- 
cember, 1906, when the excitement was at its height. 
There were only thirty-odd Japanese pupils in the en- 
tire San Francisco public-school system, while the 
Americans in Hawaii, with thousands of Japanese 
pupils to deal with, had eliminated them from all 
the higher schools without a bit of friction—had, 
indeed, handled the situation to the satisfaction and 
gratitude of the Japanese Consul-General. When I 
spoke of this to various prominent citizens of San 
Francisco their answers, taken together, came to this: 
“Oh, what the dickens do we care! We've got to 
fight the Japs sooner or later, anyhow, and it might 
as well be about this as anything else.” 

This incident was hardly out of the way when an 
urgent effort was made to check the flow of Japanese 
immigrants into California. They were coming by 
hundreds on every ship that left Yokohama. For a 
while it looked as if the two nations would clash over 
this, but the Emperor of Japan declared that if the 
United States would honorably refrain from forbidding 
his subjects to land on their shores he would forbid 





them to come here. Our government refrained: he 
forbade. Another irritating incident had been closed 
—but the sting remained. Learned economists, in 


Japan as well as in the United States, demonstrated 
in public print and on the forum that the question 
was purely an economic one; but the bitter fact re- 
mained in the minds of the implacable Japanese people 
that we had twice slammed our door in their faces. 
And the Japanese never forgive or forget. 

The hubbub that recently arose in the Congress of 
the United States over the alleged attempt of Japan 
to obtain a naval coaling-station at Magdalena Bay 
in the Gulf of California is still fresh in the publie 
memory. That, too, is wormwood on the Japanese 
tongue. And with that hardly settled. the brave, wise, 
intelligent California legislature is distinguishing it- 
self by proposing to enact the following law: 


1. No alien who is ineligible to citizenship shall be 
permitted to acquire and hold land in California for 
a period of more than one year after the date of 
such acquisition. 

2. No corporation the majority stock of which is 
held by aliens who are ineligible to citizenship shall 
be permitted to acquire and hold land except for 
one year. 


That is aimed directly at Asiaties—* the damned 
Chinks and Japs ”—who cannot become American citi- 
zens. If the reference to ineligibility were removed, 
as it was from the first bill introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Senate, the law would still exclude the Asiatics, 
who are the principal alien seekers of land in the 
state, and there would not be one word of complaint 
from Japan. sut the moment the project became 
noised about and Secretary of State Bryan begged the 
Californians to tread softly, they replied by framing 
the statute quoted above. And Governor Hiram John- 
son, that stalwart young Progressive, that enlightened 
and tactful statesman and friend of the “ peepul,” came 
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out with a pronuncia- 
mento to all mankind, 
beginning as follows: 
“Californians are 
unable to understand 
why an act admittedly 
within the jurisdie- 
tion of the California 














legislature, like the Copyright, International News 
passage of an alien The Governor of California 
land bill, creates tu- 
mult, confusion, and 
criticism, and why 
this local act of undoubted right becomes an_ inter- 
national question. Of course, the California legis- 


lature would not attempt to contravene any treaty 
of the nation nor to do more than has been done 
by the federal government itself and many other 
Sthighc..< 

There were many more words in the pronunciamento, 
but none of them controverted the facts above set forth, 
and they need not be quoted here. To a mere Ameri- 
can who will have to pay his share of the bill, whether 
in blood or dollars, it looks as if the spirit of 1906 
is still rife in California: “ We’ve got to fight the 
Japs sooner or later, anyhow, and it might as well be 
about this as anything else.” 

Yet, in spite of the brave and noisy demeanor of 
the superb Californians, it is practically certain that 
they will not enact the bill into law. They are soon 
going to have a World’s Fair in celebration of the 
opening of the Panama Canal (really the most stu- 
pendous, beautiful, marvelous, and entrancing World's 
Fair ever known among men), and they know that if 
they continue in their present course they will have 
no exhibits or exhibitors from Asia. And, much as 
they despise the Far East and “ Back East,” the superb 
ones are canny enough to angle for their dollars. 

Even if the ill-advised bill should become law it 
would probably be sect aside by the United States 
courts because it is in conflict with a treaty of the 
United States with Japan. So the amount of damage 
possible by the statute as law of the land is practically 
nil, And, for that matter, the amount of damage done 
hy the very limited Japanese invasion of California 
is so small as to be almost negligible. The Japanese 
to-day own a little less than 13.000 acres of land— 
which is one-tenth of one per cent. of the agricultural 
area of the state and is an increase of less than 2.000 
acres in the last three years. The Japanese lease 
17,600 acres, a decrease of 2.700 aeres in the last three 
years. In short, the Japanese are now cultivating 
nearly 1,000 acres less of California soil than they 
were three years ago, and their holdings amount to 
less than one-three-hundredth of the tillable land of 
the state. Truly the Californians are confronted by a 
frightful Yellow Peril! It may be true, as a desperate 
California editor informs us, that “ The entire straw- 
berry district of Florin, Sacramento, is now in the 
hands of the Japanese.” Yet to the minds of sane 
and sober men even this frightful fact would hardly 
seem to justify legislation that might imperil the 
friendly relations of two great nations. Moreover, the 
number of Japanese in California decreased by nearly 
5,000 during the three vears ending in March, 1912. 
The Japanese population of California is on the de- 
cline. ‘There seems to be merit in the suggestion that 
all the present hullabaloo is being made by California 
politicians to put the Democratic administration in a 
* hole.” 

But consider the endless and cumulative harm done 
by California’s constant nagging of the Japanese. 
There lies the sced of possible great trouble. In the 
great and glorious golden days of *49 it was considered 
good form to pull a Chink’s pigtail, te bu’st his 
windows, to cuff his ears, to kick him off the wooden 
sidewalk of the camp, or by some other humorous 
act to call attention to his loathsome inferiority. 
Later Dennis Kearney of the sand lots, orator and 
people’s friend Kearney, proclaimed that * the Chinese 
must go!” and that war-cry became part of the law 
of the land. 

And on the heels of that a little error crept in. 
The splendid Californians knew that the Chinese had 
slant eyes and that the Chin e could be kicked and 
spat upon at will. Therefore they liave inferred that, 
as the Japanese have slant eyes, they too can be 
kicked and spat upon at will. Specious but false 
syllogism. Italian does not differ half so much from 
Englishman, nor Spaniard from Yankee, nor Eskimo 
from Samoan, as Chinese from Japanese. In China 
the merchant is supreme: the soldier a worm of the 
dust. In Japan the soldier is supreme; the merchant 
a “heinin”—a nobody. Thus has it been for twenty- 
five centuries and mere. As for the Japanese sensi- 
tiveness to affront, it is something about which an 
American might read many books and still have but 
a faint idea. The heroes of the Japanese people to- 
day, whose tombs at Sengakuji are shrines ever fra- 
grant with the incense and the prayers of the multi- 
tude, are the Forty-seven Ronins. 

Who were the Forty-seven Ronins? No, rather, who 
are they, for their names and their deeds are revered 
now as they were two hundred vears age, when they 
all devoted themselves to certain death in order to 
avenge their lord, the Count of Takumi, who had been 
insulted by the domineering lord Kira. Asano, the 
Count of Takumi, struck Kira with his sword, and for 
this he was condemned to hara-iiri because Kira was 

(Continued on page 26) 
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CASTING THE HOROSCOPE 


Washington, Engaged in its Favorite Occupation, Makes Many Doleful Political Predictions 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


ASHINGTON has firmly made up 
7» its mind to three things. The states- 
o) man, the politician who aspires to 
be reckoned a statesman while still 
in the flesh and not to be accorded 





We posthumous honors—it was Speaker 

yS») 4S) Reed who declared that a _ states- 
LIES mz as 2 itician— 

OAT Man was a dead politician—and the 





ordinary person who is_ neither 
statesman nor politician, but is interested in both 
and must speculate as to what they will do—all are 
agreed that they will be witness to three momentous 
events sometime in the next four years. They are: 

1. A break between the President and Secretary of 
State Bryan that will result in the latter retiring from 
the Cabinet. 

2. A regular Donnybrook Fair of a time between the 
President and his party in Congress. 

3. A divided, demoralized, disorganized Democratic 
party when the country is appealed to four years 
hence. 

Having set the stage and arranged the players, 
Washington calmly awaits the dénouement. 

Nothing is quite so enticing as prediction. It is a 
priceless luxury, but, like all luxuries, it must be 
paid for in some way or other. Far be it from a humble 
chronicler of his times to indulge in such a reckless 
extravagance as prediction. This is no prophecy; it 
ig merely an attempt to explain. 

It is the unexpected that always happens; the ex- 
pected seldom. So the very reason that nine men 
out of ten, and women too, are firmly convinced that 
Secretary Bryan will not serve out his normal term 
of four years and that when he shakes the dust of 
Washington off his feet it will be in an angry mood 
is, perhaps, the best of all reasons for believing that 
the vaticinators will be disappointed: What every- 
body says must of course be true, but what every- 
body guesses is usually wrong. ‘The story of See- 
retary Blaine and President Harrison is to be re- 
peated, but none of the forecasters of events see his- 
tory repeating itself with scrupulous fidelity. Mr. 
Blaine’s break with his chief was delayed until the 
very eve of nomination, when Mr. Blaine either had to 
acquiesce in Mr. Harrison’s renomination or attempt 
to seize the nomination fer himself. Mr. Bryan’s 
tenure of official life is to be much briefer. Its short- 
est span is six months, its longest does not run over 
two years. At dinner-tables and elsewhere one hears 
judgment delivered with the calm assurance of pre- 
destination. It is written in the book of fate. Mr. 
Bryan and the President cannot get along together; 
the end is inevitable. Their union may last a few 
months, even perhaps until after the Congressional 
election of next year—then the débdcle. 

Apart from temperamental differences, in the am- 
bition of both the President and the Secretary of 
State Washington has a ready explanation for the 
incompatibility that will culminate in a separation. 
The favorite occupation of Washington is to forecast 
the future. It delights in omens, portents, signs, and 
auguries; there is always an oracle or a sibyl to inter- 
pret the stars or to tell a fortune with a pack of 
‘ards. The necromancers, the seers, and the wizards 
have been busy; all is properly arranged. Mr. Wilson, 
it, is assumed, will want a second term, the legitimate 
ambition of every President. Mr. Bryan has _ not 
abandoned his ambition to be President, which he 
cannot gratify so long as he remains Secretary of 
State to a President who is a candidate to succeed 
himself. The time must come when the Secretary 
of State will say to the President bluntly—bluntly 
is the word Washington uses; it is a neat touch and 
indicates intimate knowledge. Bluntly, then, we have 
Mr. Bryan going to the President and demanding to 
know his intentions. The answer may have a keener 
edge than the blunt question, but the effect will be the 
same. A large and handsome portfolio worth $12,000 
a year to its possessor will be at the disposal of the 
President. 

Assuming that the soothsayers are correct in their 
knowledge that Mr. Bryan would like to be Presi- 
dent—which is not at all an unreasonable supposition 
—how will it advantage him to break with the Presi- 
dent? No party man, and least of all a member of 
ihe Cabinet, can gain anything by quarreling with the 
President, for, no matter what happens, the President 
retains his power and control, while the former mem- 
ber of the Cabinet has no power, and whatever con- 
trol he exercises is personal. The experiment has been 
repeatedly tried and the result has always been the 
same. The time for a man to quarrel or to antagonize 
the President—if that seems to him wise—is before 
and not after he enters the Cabinet. 

Mr. Bryan is too shrewd and has had too long an 
experience in politics to do anything so foolish, one 
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would be inclined to say, if one were indulging in 
prediction, but, leaving prediction aside, one may take, 


the common-sense view of the matter. President Wil- 


son may tire of his job four years hence or Mr. Bryan, 
for the first time given an opportunity to see the 
workings of the Presidency from the inside, may find 
that it is Dead Sea fruit. But assuming that the 
President is quite willing to serve for another four 
years after 1916 and Mr. Bryan sees in the Presidency 
the opportunity for still larger service, what may rea- 
sonably be expected to be the state of affairs when 
the time comes for the new nomination to be made? 

Either the country will be ready for a change—but 
a change of parties rather than of men—or else it 
will be content with an extension of Democratic con- 
trol. If the Democrats go out, if the country swings 
back again to the Republicans, Mr. Bryan can hope for 
nothing. If the Democrats still retain confidence, 
but there is dissatisfaction with Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Bryan is of all men the least likely to profit by the 
reversion in sentiment. If Mr. Wilson is too pro- 
gressive to satisfy the country, Mr. Bryan could not 
hope to find favor as a conservative. If progressivism 
1s What the country wants, Mr. Wilson is better placed 
to give it than Mr. Bryan. Despite the croakers, es- 
pecially those to whom nothing would be more welcome 
than a disagreement between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan, and who see in everything done or not done 
the confirmation of their wishes, Mr. Bryan may be 
expected to attend to his State Department knitting 
and allow some one else to do the worrying. The 
State Department is Mr. Bryan’s opportunity. Great 
questions will press for settlement; the United States 
will have to play its part in international affairs of 
the first order. If the foreign policy of the United 
States is conducted on broad, conservative lines the 
eredit will be Mr. Bryan’s and his reputation and 
standing in his own country as well as in Europe 
will be immensely increased. Hitherto it has been 
denied Mr. Bryan to prove his constructive states- 
manship, but the State Department now makes that 
possible. In the first years of the Republic the State 
Department was looked upon as the stepping-stone to 
the Presidency, then it lost its appeal to imagination 
and other Cabinet posts were considered better able to 
advance the fortunes of an ambitious man, but during 
the last few years it has regained its former pre- 
eminence, Since the United States has cast off its 
isolation and has ceased to be merely a detached and, 
as so often happened in the past, disinterested observer 
of Weltpolitik, but has become actively interested in 
it, the State Department is again one of the most im- 
portant of the agencies of government and the Secre- 
tary of State looms very large before the public. It 
would be remarkable if Mr. Bryan did not see this 
and make the most of his oppertunity. 

One of the things most curious to explain is the 
reputation pinned to public men and the origin of the 
myth which the public accepts as the truth about its 
historical characters. Washington the austere, Jef- 
ferson the inventor of the simple life, Lincoln the 
story-teller, were the fables long believed in, and now 
comes Mr. Wilson to join this goodly company. A 
man so overtrained intellectually that humanity had 
been crushed out of him, without emotion and so re- 
mote from life that its little joys made no appeal, 
domineering, intolerant of advice, and scornful of sug- 
gestion—this was the introduction that heralded the 
President to Washington and made men fear for what 
was to follow. The few weeks that have passed since 
the 4th of March have dissipated those fears. I am 
reminded of a little story that was told about Thomas 
B. Reed. 

It was when he was ruling the House with an iron 
hand and being daily denounced as a Czar and tyrant 
and trampling upon the liberties of a free people that 
he found himself one night at dinner next to a well- 
known Democratic woman, who rather pointedly showed 
how much of a worm she considered the Speaker and 
the absorbing interest she bad in the conversation of 
her neighbor. But few persons, male or female, could 
resist the charm of Mr. Reed’s conversation, and 
teward the end of the dinner she frankly said to him: 

“T’m a Democrat and I thought I never wanted 
to meet you, and certainly I never had any desire to 
speak to you, but now—” 

“And now,” said Reed, in his most drawlingest 
drawl, “that you’ve discovered I haven’t got horns 
and I’ve managed to conceal my tail and my hoofs 
have escaped notice, you tind—” 

“T find you are perfectly delightful,” she inter- 
rupted, with the enthusiasm of a school-girl. 

Members of Congress who went to the White House 
in the early days dubiously and feared a glacial re- 
ception came away in a very different frame of mind. 
Mr. Wilson does not gush, neither does he chill. He 
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can talk as well as listen—a surprise to Washington, 
which had been told that while he was the most re- 
ceptive man in the United States, he was also the most 
reticent. What has amazed Washington more than 
anything else has been his frankness. He has wrapped 
himself in less mystery and affected less concealment 
than any of his predecessors, certainly any of con- 
temporary memory. And another surprise equally as 
great has been his frank search for information and 
suggestion. It was expected that his intercourse with 
Congress would be mostly in the form of ultimatums; 
that he would issue fiats and ukases, and whoever 
disobeyed would do so at his peril; that being a lit- 
erary man, and every literary man having a fondness 
for certain forms of expression, his would be the im- 
perative. Whereas it has been discovered that he takes 
counsel and, having profited by the information, is 
ready to act. No matter how much advice may be 
tendered to him, it is not likely that Mr. Wilson can 
be induced to change his mind, onee he has determined 
upon a course of action, but he is conscious of the 
opposition he will have to meet and the reasons for it. 
Neither pride of opinion nor stubbornness nor the 
foolish desire for mastery governs his actions, but the 
conviction that what he knows to be right is right: 
and expediency or policy does not weigh in the scale 
as against the right. He did not, as some of the 
newspapers have said. write the tariff bill or any part 
of it, but he discussed its details with the men who 
were charged with framing it and insisted that certain 
things must be done because they were proper and 
honest; that, having made a contract with the people, 
the Democratic party must observe the covenant not 
only in spirit, but to the very letter. Instead of 
having weakened his leadership Mr. Wilson has 
strengthened it. 

Presidents are rarely so strong with their party in 
Congress after inauguration as they are after elec- 
tion and before inauguration, when their lightest wish 
is law. Members of Congress know the President 
better now than they did, and with that knowledge 
las come a personal liking that before did not exist. 
They have found that he is human. that he has a 
sense of humor, that he enjoys a joke. His aloofness 
is a beautiful creation of the imagination, but it has 
no existence in fact. He has no desire to be a lonely 
man or to surround himself with a wall of reserve 
that the commen mortal cannot seale. He does not 
crave publicity, but he is no hermit. He went to the 
Senate and talked with members of the Finance Com- 
mittee about the tariff bill because that was the 
sensible, the convenient. the labor-saving thing to do. 
It was easier to ask men to cross the hall than to drag 
them a mile down Pennsylvania Avenue. Mr. Wilson 
is sorry if he offended delicate Senatorial susceptibili- 
ties by violating precedent, but he is not disturbed. 
He has not paid his last visit to the Capitol. He will 
go there whenever he thinks a useful purpose is to be 
served. He will deliver more addresses to Congress. 
For that prefound thanks. No more will the public 
have to wade through columns of stodgy rehash of 
departmental reports. A Presidential address will be 
read. 

To predicate the future four years hence on the 
events of the past four weeks may be easy for the 
professional prophet, but is denied the ordinary mortal. 
Persons who profess apprehension, especially those who 
would like to see their fears justified, are able to 
conjure the vision of disaster beeause they say the 
President’s insistence upon Congress doing what he 
wants will inevitably lead to a party smash. At the 
present time there is nothing to indicate that Congress 
will place itself in opposition to the President. but if 
it should the contest will be not between the Presi- 
dent and Congress, but between the President and the 
country or Congress and the country, and the support 
of the country will insure victory. If the anticipated 
is realized, if the predictions of the prophets of evil 
come true, and the President finds it necessary to put 
Congress on the defensive as against the country, the 
country will rally to the President. It is im the air. 
The signs of the times all point to that end. But 
why should that conflict be regarded as predetermined ? 
In his dealings with public men so far the President 
has shown tact; he has been conciliatory when con- 
ciliation was necessary: he has ridden rough-shod over 
nobody. Still, let no one imagine that because the 
glove is velvet the hand is not steel. The tariff bill 
will become a law, and it will be a law that Mr. Wilson 
will sign with satisfaction because, in his belief, it 
will carry out the pledges of the Democratie party. 
Mr. Cleveland allowed a tariff bill to beeome law 
without his signature—a bill whose “ perfidy and dis- 
honor” he emphasized. <A bill that is perfidious or 
dishonorable Mr. Wilson will veto. This is not pre- 
diction; it is a statement of fact. 
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EUROPE’S ABLEST DIPLOMAT 


Great Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, and His Remarkable Influence in Preserving International Peace 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


SOE outstanding figure of European 
ss: diplomacy at this moment is un- 
Yquestionably .the British Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey; and 
io ary | : 

when it comes time to look back on 
the Balkan conflict of 1912 and on 







ASthe multitudinous issues that have 
ee . * 
: ye since sprung from it, the world will 


award to Sir Edward the chief credit 
fer the preservation of the major peace/ Four or five 
times at least within the last half-year Europe has 
stood on the very brink of a struggle that would have 
liurled the Teuton against the Slav in a terrible and 
decisive embrace. The Servian question, the Ru- 
manian question, the Albanian question, and now, as 
[ write, the Montenegrin question have all in turn 
proved crucially provocative. I remember remarking 
in this journal when the war first broke out that, 
whatever its outcome, it would raise more issues than 
it would solve. The event has not shown the prediction 
to be altogether wrong. We may perhaps have to wait 
another half-century before learning the inner history 
of the diplomacy of the past six months. But nobody 
with even the smallest. acquaintance with the politics 
of southeastern Europe. with the aims and feelings 
of Austria-Hungary, with the passionate flood of Pan- 
Slavism in Russia, and with the ineradicable hatred 
that animates the Teuton and the Slav, can doubt that 
Armageddon time and again has been a possibility of 
the next few hours and that all the great Continental 
Powers were prepared for it. Yet the peace has never 
once been broken, and the expectation grows a little 
stronger and a little more confident every day that it 
will not be broken. It is true that even now almost 
any one of a dozen conceivable incidents might upset 
all calculations and precipitate a European war. But 
so many have been weathered since the Allies 
first took the field, so many contentious questions have 
becn disposed of or at any rate smoothed over, that 
those which still remain to be dealt with are faced 
not, indeed, without apprehension, but certainly with a 
diminishing anxiety. Diplomacy may fairly be said 
to have justified itself as a profession since last 
autumn, and none of its practitioners has shown him- 
self so fertile in resource, so pertinent in suggestion, 
and so persuasively calm and moderate in his choice of 
language as Sir Edward Grey. He has spoken but 
rarely since the war began, but on each occasion his 
words have been direct, cenciliatory, and stamped with 
the spirit and authority of real statesmanship. The 


crises 


latest instance was when in a brief statement to the 
Hlouse cf Commons he explained and justified the 
naval demonstration against Montenegro. What he 


said was described by the Vienna correspondent of the 
London Times, one of the soundest observers of Conti- 
nental politics, as having “rendered a_ veritable 
service to Europe.” Its effect in Vienna has been * to 
sirengthen the hands of responsible statesmen, to calm 
the irritation somewhat artificially worked up of late, 
and to check the influences that were, and doubtless 
still are, pressing to make of the naval demonstration a 
pretext for drastic military action against Montenegro 


and Servia.” ‘he mingled frankness and caution of 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech (went on the same corre- 


spondent), its freedom from controversial or com- 
minatory turns of. phrase, and its steady confidence in 
the power of Europe to enforce her will without im- 
patient violence, are recognized to make it a model of 
statesmanlike expression. And from every other 
capital in Europe came similar tributes of grateful and 
admiring appreciation. 

Throughout the whole Balkan convulsion Sir Ed- 
ward Grey has, in fact, taken the lead in keeping 
Europe together. His handling of the crisis has 
been considerably happier than was his handling of 
the much smaller crisis in the same regions five years 
ago. In 1908 when Bulgaria proclaimed her inde- 
pendence and Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the British Foreign Secretary risked and 
sustained the diplomatic defeat that must always lie 
in wait for the statesman who advocates a policy he 
has no means of enforcing. When Germany sprang to 
the side of her ally “in shining armor” and Russia 
gave way beneath their joint pressure, it became clear 
that there had been on the part of Sir Edward some 
miscalculation of the forces with which he was dealing, 
and that the conference for which he had pressed as the 
fittest means of regulating the new state of affairs was 
destined never to come into being. One of the marks, 
however, of ability is to avoid making the same mis- 
take twice. When the storm broke in 1912 Sir Edward 
was not long in showing that he had profited by his 
experiences of 1908. He was the first to deprecate last 
autumn the premature and isolated raising of ques- 
tions that could only engender a needless heat and con- 
fusion discussed too soon and incompletely, and that 
might, on the other hand. be disposed of with com- 
parative ease if held over for consideration as parts of 
a wider settlement; and he was the first to suggest 
the novel and flexible machinery of an ambassadorial 
conference for keeping the Powers in touch, and there- 
fore to some extent in line, with one another. These 
were wise, timely, and fruitful contributions to a 
general understanding, and the acceptance they met 
with among the Powers was a tribute both to Sir Ed- 
ward’s initiative and personality, and to the peculiarly 
disinterested position that Great Britain has occupied 
throughout the The almost absolute detach- 
ment of Great Britain from the imminent contentions 
that engaged the thoughts of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
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and Vienna, her palpable and acknowledged disin- 
terestedness. and the reputation which Sir Edward 
Grey had deservedly won as a statesman of candor and 
straightforward dealings, were of enormous assistance 
to Downing Street in playing the-honest broker be- 
tween the rival Powers. It is very likely, too, that the 
general uncertainty as to the British course of action 
if a European conflict were to supervene has also lent 
to Sir Edward’s diplomacy an added persuasiveness. 
Everybody recognized that London occupied a position 
apart and that in no other capital could the belligerents 
assemble under circumstances more propitious to a 
peaceful issue or could the conference of ambassadors 
do its work so effectively and with so few distractions 
and in so favorable and impartial an atmosphere. 
Making the preservation of peace its supreme objec- 
tive, friendly with Russia and yet able and willing to 
co-operate with the Teutonic Powers, the passionate 
partisan of no single nation or group, no government 
has been better placed than the British to induce the 
spirit of reasonableness and to indicate the diplomatic 
stepping-stones that might save Europe from sliding 
into the morass. Of all these advantages Sir Edward 

















Sir Edward Grey 
GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREIGN SECRETARY 


Grey has made the fullest possible use. He has worked 
early and late; his moderation and good sense and the 
implicit confidence he always inspires in his integrity 
and veracity have been an invaluable asset in the 
‘ause of peace; and I have heard from more than one 
ambassador that his skill as president of the con- 
ferences which have so materially helped to harmonize 
the differences between the great Powers, the modesty 
of his bearing, and the practical character of the ex- 
pedients he has put forward have revealed him to 
his brother-diplomats for the first time as a really 
big man. 

One of the reasons for the influence he now exercises 
in every chancellery in Europe is that Sir Edward Grey 
has held the post of Foreign Secretary without inter- 
ruption for the past seven years, and will apparently 
continue to hold it so long as the Liberals remain in 
power. No Continental politician who is now in office 
has guided the external affairs of his country for so 
long, nor does one of them enjoy such an assurance 
of tenure as Sir Edward Grey. That is a great advan- 
tage in his favor. Not only are the men he is called 
upon to deal with newer to the game than he is, but 
there is every probability that he will be playing it 
after they have given it up. Moreover, the seven and a 
quarter years during which Sir Edward Grey has been 
charged with the conduct of British foreign policy have 
been vears of almost constant crisis and commotion. 
They have pretty thoroughly tested him and by the 
universal judgment of friend and foe he has stood the 
test well. He entered Downing Street just when the 
Franco-German feud over Morocco was in its opening 
stages. He took at once a definite line and unhesi- 
tatingly backed France for all he was worth. It was 
a course of action that on at least three separate occa- 
sions involved the risk of war with Germany, but Sir 
Sdward did not shrink from it; he held that Great 
Britain was bound to support the Third Republic with 
all the diplomatic, and if necessary all the material, 
power at her command, and after some anxious mo- 
ments the issue-abundantly justified his prescience and 
pluck. The triple entente that now unites Great 
Britain, France, and Russia is very largely his work. 
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He is the first British Foreign Minister who has sought 
and concluded an accommodation with Russia, and 
so ended the insensate antagonism that separated the 
two Powers. The value of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment was abundantly proved when ‘Persia lapsed into 
anarchy and when but for the understanding between 
London and St. Petersburg, and the demarcation of 
British and Russian “spheres of influence” in the 
realm of the Shah, all the old enmities would have re- 
vived and a war could with difficulty have been averted. 
Tt is true that many Liberals have strongly objected to 
the virtual partition of Persia, just as they were object- 
ing a few weeks ago to the coercion of Montenegro, 
and that the continuance of the Anglo-German quarrel 
has been regarded by many of them as a proof of Sir 
Edward Grey’s failure. Many others, too, have taken 
vehement exception to the veil of silence behind which 
ne has preferred to work; and it is an undoubted 
fact that the country has rarely known less about the 
various moves and developments of its foreign policy 
than during the past seven years. Sir Edward has 
spoken as little as possible in Parliament; he has 
time and again presented the House of Commons with 
an accomplished fact which it might, indeed, discuss 
but was virtually powerless to reverse. The country, 
however, has been well satisfied to let Sir Edward go 
his own gait. He has completely redeemed the old 
reputation of Liberal governments for a vacillating 
sentimentalism in the conduct of foreign affairs; and 
by the firmness and constaney with which he stood by 
France, by the understanding he has effected with 
Russia, and by his handling of the great political up- 
heayal in southeastern Europe, his fame and authority 
are unassailably established. 

The motives that make people trust or distrust 
statesmen, like the motives that make them like or dis- 
like sovereigns, are often obscure, irrational, and the 
product rather of instinct than of knowledge. Sir 
{dward Grey is a case in point. His acceptance, after 
a good deal of hesitaticn, of the Foreign Secretaryship 
in the Liberal Cabinet that was formed in December, 
1905, was a greater relief to the nation than even to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman himself. Abroad 
among the friends of England it had an instantaneous 
and reassuring effect. Among the enemies of England 
or among those who stood to profit by a change in 
British policy, and who would have welcomed the 
presence in Downing Street of a minister governed by 
the Gladstonian tradition, its effect was not less 
immediate and, in a different way, not less compli- 
mentary. If Great Britain and her allies felt that a 
danger had been avoided, other Powers were no less 
conscious of an opportunity snatched away. And yet 
to the world at large Sir Edward Grey at that time 
was almost altogether an unknown quantity, and even 
among his own countrymen he could not be called a 
familiar figure. Nor can he be so described even to- 
day. There is perhaps no English statesmen in whom 
the people have a more general confidence or of whom 
they know so little. It is one of the saving clauses of 
their system that the British are still able to recon- 
cile the theory of unmitigated democracy with the 
practical rulership of such men as Sir Edward Grey— 
of men, that is to say, who are the antitheses of demo- 
gogues and whose influence upon the public mind is 
above everything else the psychological influence of 
s-haracter. 

For many thousands of quiet Englishmen Sir Ed- 
ward’s voice is the weightiest in British politics to- 
day, and his action on any doubtful issue counts for 
more than the decision of any other man that I know 
of. He has that sort of power over the mind of Parlia- 
ment and the country which comes from absolute 
honesty of mind and character, combined with a 
balanced judgment and an air of being detached from 
the petty party exigencies of the moment. When he 
speaks men instinctively feel that he is saying what 
he believes, that his opinions have been formed only 
after serious reflection, that they are altogether his 
own, and that he means to abide by them. He is one 
of the least theatrical of men. He never talks to a 
brief or essays any of the smaller arts of attracting 
attention. He is always and simply himself, just as 
the late Duke of Devonshire was; and his political 
triumphs are the triumphs of sheer personality. There 
is a more spacious atmosphere about him than about 
any of his colleagues, a note of authority, a distant 
remoteness from the everyday worries of politics, and 
something that seems to recall a bigger and more 
leisurely age. Yet Sir Edward has his passions. He is 
an ardent Radical and a convinced supporter of 
woman suffrage, and the speech in which he welcomed 
President Taft’s suggestion of an Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty surprised the House and the coun- 
try by the fervor of its idealism. As becomes a lover 
of Wordsworth and a disciple of Walton, Sir Edward 
has in him something of the philosopher. In the ordi- 
nary sense of the words he never seems to be quite “ in 
politics,” so compietely is his participation devoid 
of all personal aims. One can easily imagine him 
withdrawing altogether from Westminster without 
one sigh of regret and spending the remainder of his 
life in entire contentment among the beloved hills 
and streams of his Northumberland home. He loves 
the open air and the outdoor life far more than proto- 
cols and despatches and parliamentary debates, and 
probably neither he nor Mr. Roosevelt ever spent a 
pleasanter day in their lives than when they tramped 
together through the Ney Forest and noted the song 
of every bird they heard, 





























THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


The Secret of the Value of the Modern Automobile lies in Standardization 


BY HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON, 










Leia\ (WTANDARDIZATION plays an im- 
Ye) Wise NG) )}) portant part in our every-day life, 
iy N Ys whether we ride in automobiles or 


not, but its application to the 
motor-car has made smooth tlre way 
















Aah CN of every man who has ever sat be- 
‘4 Wy) Q\) hind the wheel of touring-car or 
TSB hg e 
Ire \E2y runabout. 


Standardization . merely means 
the adoption by various manufacturers of certain 
sizes and shapes for parts that are common to all 


and the average driver cares not how his plug is made 
so long as it does its work well and fits the opening 
provided for it in the cylinder. But if each brand of 
plug was made with a thread of different size or 
shape, and if each motor-car manufacturer carried 
out his own ideas as to size of spark-plug opening, 
so that there would be but one kind suitable to that 
particular motor, many a touring-car that is now 
able to satisfy its needs and be placed in running 
order on payment of a dollar to the first cross-roads 
blacksmith shop encountered would be ignominiously 
towed home. 

This is a feature of 











standardization with 
which every motorist is 
familiar—so familiar, in 
fact, that he does not 
realize that it is stand- 
ardization. But it sur- 
rounds him on every side, 
and now, in 1913, it rep- 
resents the principal 
feature of advanced 
motor-car construction, 
though it may be that 
the car-owner will never 
appreciate the full ad- 
vantage of some of these 
features until his’ car 
breaks down many miles 
from home. 

Of course every auto- 
mobilist owns the _ best 
car built—one that never 
breaks down; and so let 
us consider the possible 
‘ase of his friend Jones, 
who has not been so wise 
as himself in the selec- 
tion of a machine and 
has chosen one that, 
through misuse or other 
neglect, breaks an impor- 
tant part while Jones has 








The inspector must be able to detect variation 
in measurement of one-thousandth of an inch 


machines or devices of the same nature. Suppose the 
electric-light bulb in the library burns out; one does 
not need to know the name of the contractor who 
wired the house, in order to obtain another light. If 
there are no extra bulbs on hand the householder goes 
to the cellar or attic and takes one from a light that 
is seldom used. He knows it will fit in its new loca- 
tion, that the threads will be the same, and that it 
can be operated by the same key, and takes this as a 
matter. of course. This is an example of interchange- 
ability, and may be applied to the motor-car by saying 
that the tendency of modern manufacture is so to 
make all similar parts fer cars of the same model 
that new pieces can be obtained without the neces- 
sity of refitting. 

But suppose “the householder wished to lay in a new 
stock of electric-light bulbs, and did not happen to be 
in the vicinity of the company that installed the fix- 
tures. He goes to the first electrical-supply store 
that he sees and asks for bulbs of the required voltage 
in whatever size he may desire. It may happen that 
these lights are made by deadly rivals of the manu- 
facturers of the bulbs that he uses at home, and yet 
he knows, without asking, that the new ones will fit 
his fixtures, and that, when he returns home, he may 
have “light to burn” with no mere trouble than 
serewing the fresh lamps into the sockets. Any lamp 
will fit any fixture; he does not have to go around 
trying this and discarding that until, by a process of 
elimination, he has found the only bulb that is suited 
to that particular socket. For the electric-light-and- 
fixture manufacturers have “got together” and have 
adopted a certain size of screw and thread as stand- 
ard, and have agreed that all of their products shall 
conform to these specifications. 

By virtue of its more complicated mechanism and 
latitude of allowable and generally accepted design, 
the motor-car cannot be as thoroughly standardized 
as are electric-light bulbs. Were this the case, there 
could be no more originality or distinctiveness of de- 
sign in an automobile than one would find in a basket 
of Leghorn eggs—which differ only in age, and conse- 
quently in performance. But standardization of 
motor-cars extends far deeper than mere outward 
appearance and similarity of control; every motorist 
will have this forced Jiome to him whenever he has 
oceasion to change a*spark plug. He knows that, if 
his car is provided with half-inch openings in the 
cylinders to accommodate the spark plugs, the least 
pretentious garage or cross-roads supply shop will be 
able to fill his needs so far as spark plugs are con- 
cerned. The name of the car or the brand of the 
plug makes no difference; practically all of the one 
hundred and fifty automobile manufacturers in this 
country have adopted the same size of opening and 
shape and pitch of threads for the accommodation of 
the spark plugs, and consequently the one hundred 
spark-plug manufacturers conform to these standards. 
Even the spark plug itself has been dissected, and cer- 
tain specifications agreed upon as to size and shape 
of some of its component parts. “But these are of 
interest only to the manufacturers of spark plugs, 


been taking a Saturday 
afternoon spin fifty miles 
out into the country. 
Jones hires a farmer to 
tow his machine to the 
eross- roads blacksmith 
shop, run by a veteran in the business who is half 
smith, half machinist. He examines the broken part, 
measures it carefully with calipers and rule, looks 
through his stock of bar steel or tubing, and an- 
nounces— 

What he announces may depend entirely upon 
whether Jones’s ear has been fully standardized or 
not. If the designing force of Jones’s car has issued 
its dimensions and specifications without regard to the 
practices of other manufacturers, they may call for 
special sizes of steel tubing to be used in the construe- 
tion of the machine. In 
order to meet this re- 


M.E. 


under these conditions, the chances are ten to one that 
the announcement of the blacksmith would have been to 
the effect that, while he carried over a hundred regular 
sizes in stock, the part in question was made from a 
piece _ one-sixty-fourth of an inch thicker than his 
nearest size. The result would be that Jones must 
needs have his car towed fifty or a hundred miles to 
the city, where the agent might have the part in ques- 
tion already on hand, or Jones would leave his car 
at the local shop and telegraph to the factory for a 
new piece. In any event, several days’ delay amd a 
considerable expenditure of money would be entailed. 

But the car manufacturers have “ got together 
they have compared notes; they have adopted uniform 
sizes; deadly rivals have met and have diseussed ex- 
periences with this and that size and material—and 
the results have been nething short of astonishing. 
The sixteen hundred different sizes of steel tubing that 
were called for by the various automobile manufac- 
turers have been reduced to one hundred and fifty— 
and all without the slightest loss in effectiveness of 
design. The steel-tube mills can turn these out ahead 
of time, knowing that the demand will be restricted 
to these sizes. The automobile manufacturer can 
know that a rush order for raw material will be filled 
at short notice, for the stock is probably on hand—or 
if not, there are no special adjustments of machines 
to be made, and the mills can produce the desired size 
almost as soon as the order is received. But most im- 
portant of all is the knowledge that an emergency 
repair can be made at almost any well-equipped 
machine shop ‘from the material that is usually carried 
in stock. 

Therefore, if Jones’s car has been made under these 
conditions, the blacksmith will draw the desired size 
of tubing frém his limited stock, will cut it off to 
the proper length, and before Jones could make ar- 
rangements with the nearest farmer for a tow home 
the new part, will be finished and in place—and Jones 
will be on his way rejoicing, under his own power, 
with the motor singing a pean of praise to that 
hody of men who “ got together” to standardize all 
parts common to cars of different makes. 

Take this instance of “hidden” standardization, 
and apply it to many of the rods, bars, and plates that 
enter into the constructicn of the parts of a motor- 
car. Extend it to crank-case and transmission-case 
bolts, nuts, and screws, to washers, brake-rod ends, 
spring clips and eyes, and all of the hundred and one 
small parts that may unexpectedly need to be replaced, 


and you may begin to realize to what an extent 
standardization makes easy the way of the modern 
motorist. A broken bolt on a transmission case need 


cause no terrors for the motor-car tourist, for there 
is scarcely a country hardware-store that cannot sup- 
ply one of the desire ‘d size with the required shape and 
pitch of thread. To be sure, the new bolt may not be 
of the same finish or quality of workmanship as the 
broken piece, but it will serve to take you home and 
to carry you around until one of the proper material 
can be sent from the agent or the factory. 





quirement the  tubing- 
mills will have to make 
a special size that may 
differ less than one-sixty- 


fourth of an inch in 
diameter from a_ size 
that is already carried 


If other motor- 
car makers follow this 
same procedure there 
may be hundreds _ of 
special sizes of steel 
tubing in the mills, each 
size suitable for use in 
but one car. Steel tub- 
ing is taken as an il- 
lustration because there 
are both an inside di- 
ameter and an _ outside 
diameter that must be 
considered. The com- 
binations of these two 
diameters, in terms of 
sixty-fourths of an inch, 
form almost an unlimited 
number of sizes of steel 
tubing. In fact, a few 
years ago it was found 
that the various auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 
all told, used some six- 
teen hundred different 
sizes of steel tubing in 
the construction of their 
ears, and that some of 
these sizes varied by 
only infinitesimal 
amounts. In hundreds 
of instances a _ design 
calling for a special size 
of tubing could have 
substituted the nearest 
stock size, with the re- 
sult that it would have 
required a delicate cali- 


in stock. 














per to have detected the 

change in diameter. 
Therefore, if Jones’s 

car had been designed 
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By means of the milling machine all crank 
cases are planed down to exactly the same size 





The wonderful endurance of the modern motor-car 
has oniy been made possible through the use of 
special alloys and heat-treated metals that represent 
a maximum of strength, hardness, or toughness with 
a minimum of weight. Many of the formule by which 
these alloys are obtained are secret, closely guarded 
in the laboratory that forms one of the most important 
parts of every great automobile-building plant. And 
yet even the standardization of materials has fallen 
within the scope of the body of manutacturers who 
are endeavoring to bring all parts of automobile pro- 
duction to a common basis. It can well be said that 
tle standardization of the composition of certain ma- 
terials does not directly benefit the user—and perhaps 
this is true to a certain extent. But is it not of ad- 
vantage to know that the vital parts of the car, the 
aluminum and copper alloys, meet with certain high- 
standard requirements demanded by the automobile- 
manufacturers as a body? It may sometimes be a 
matter of life and death whether the aluminum 
crank case of the engine is “up to standard,” or is 
deficient in some clement on which the strength and 
endurance of the part is vitally dependent. And_ if 
automobile manufacturers unite in demanding alloys 
that have been proved to be the best-suited for the 
purposes they are called upon to fill, it is practically 
certain that all material so purchased will be of uni- 
form high quality. 

But does not this wholesale standardization of 
motor-car parts and materials have a tendency to 
suppress originality of design, and thus prevent prog- 
ress and invention? No more than the standardiza- 
tion of the electrie-light bulb prevented the perfection 
of the light bulb. In fact, intelligent standardization 
aids invention and progress, for it eliminates the use- 
less and places the subject on a substantial basis. It 
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is not going to crush inventive genius in the bud to 
request that, whenever one uses half-inch nuts, those 
have a certain number of threads per inch. 

It may seem a far ery from a wooden wheel of 
standard dimensions to an actual saving in tire cost 
and upkeep, but this is one of the results to be de- 
rived from the “ get-together ” spirit exhibited by the 
manufacturers of automobile parts. The wooden 
wheels on many cars are made in one factory, the 
steel rims in another, and the tires, of course, in a 
third. If all wheels of a certain diameter are made 
with a given width of felloe, the rim-manufacturer 
may know of what dimensions to make his product. 
But suppose there is a lack of uniform measurements; 
suppose the rim-manufacturer must vary the width 
of the rims to fit every different kind of a wheel that 
is made. The tire-manufacturer will then be “up 
against it,” for he has worked out the side pressures 
and corresponding shape and thickness of rubber re- 
quired to a nicety, and any deflections from these 
measurements may either foree him to construct a 
new tire or to run the risk of unsatisfactory service 
from the one of stock size that he may apply. The 
tires are the most overworked portions of the car, 
anyhow, and they must be treated with every con- 
sideration. An almost unnoticeable difference in the 
shane of the flange of a rim may create undue wear at 
that portion of the tire and cut almost in half what 
should be, under favorable conditions, a 5,000-mile 
service. But, fortunately for the owner’s pocketbook 
and the good of the motor-car industry in general, 
wheel, rim, and tire manufacturers have come to a 
sort of understanding that has resulted in uniform 
sizes. 

And so it is with every trade—and there are near 
a score of them—that has anything to do with the 


manufacture of your car. Each is dependent on the 
activities of the other, and the results of the work of 
the first may be felt in the problems of the twentieth. 
This interlacing and overlapping makes absolutely 
necessary a certain uniformity and standardization of 
design in order that the thousands of different parts 
will fit perfectly into the complete puzzle picture and 
result in that modern wonder—the present-day auto- 
mobile. 

It is possible, of course, to carry standardization 
and interchangeability too far, but that day has not 
yet been reached, and probably never will be. The 
case of the unskilled repair man in the garage a few 
years ago, who, in reassembling a dissected automobile, 
placed the two halves of the rear axle end for end, so 
that the completed car was provided with three speeds 
reverse and one forward, was not so much an example 
of interchangeability carried too far as it was of a 
warning to those repair men who think that standardi- 
zation can replace brains and that one part belongs in 
a certain place merely because it “ fits ” there. 

It is this feature of automobile construction, un- 
noticed by nine-tenths of the owners and attendants 
at the motor-car exhibiticns, on which we must rely 
for any future reductions in the prices of these all- 
but-necessities. Each year it seems that the lowest 
price consistent with a fair profit has been reached; 
each succeeding year finds “more automobile for less 
money”; and the coming years will progressively 
lower prices only just so long as intelligent standardi- 
zation of materials and parts common to all cars is on 


the increase; when that limit has been reached, the ~ 


rock-bottom price will also have been reached. It is 
in this manner that standization is of vital interest 
to every present and would-be motor-car owner—and 
that means practically every citizen of this country. 








SORT KE lives with her husband in an 
ee? old-fashioned New York “ flat” on 

the upper West Side. They are for- 
*s eigners and the greater number of 
493 their days lie behind them. Signor 
yIN Manzo was a tenor—a good tenor— 
) mJy until the trouble in his throat came. 
SPS apse 2 liver since then he has not been able 

to sing. 

But some one in the family had to make money, for 
while the public could afford to forget Signor Manzo’s 
thrilling voice, the tenor and his wife had to remem- 
ber certain items connected with the grocer and the 
landlord. This required money in gradually larger 
amounts, because the cost of living at that time had 
taken one of its spurts. 

So Madame Manzo decided to teach singing. 

Many another person, under necessity’s proddings, 
has reached the same decision; some with justification, 
others without it. In the case of Madame Manzo 
there was a reason for her choice, at the age of fifty, 
of this vocation. Not, however, because she is of the 
race which is erroneously supposed to give us our best 
voice-teachers, but because she had mastered and 
practised a diflicult craft in more prosperous times. 

If this were a fanciful instead of a “ fact” story, 
it would be eminently fitting to carry this deserving 
woman through a series of adventures that would end 
in her finding among New York’s eligible thousands 
all the pupils she could teach. 

Unfortunately for the Manzos, the courageous wife 
did not find nor has she found them. You see, sheis 
on in years and her flat is—well, it is shabby. Singers 
came to Madame and went away. Only a few of the 
discerning ones, recognizing in her an instructor such 
as they needed, came back. These Madame Manzo 
taught at sums much under the prices paid by other 
pupils to less competent but more commercially for- 
tunate colleagues. 

Neighbors of the Manzos, if you asked them, could 
tell of singers developed in the cheerless cramped room 
called “studio.” And talking, they would grow en- 
thusiastic over a particular young tenor, a markedly 


















intelligent contralto, and a soprano with 
hoth talent and brains, all of whom _ blos- 
somed under Madame’s direction from buds 
into full bloom. 

One day a Manzo pupil or two may get 
the coveted chance at public singing of the 
right sort. Then if they have in them the 
qualities that make for professional suc- 
cess—if, in other words, they sing before 
critical audiences as well as in the upper 
West Side studio where there is less at stake 
—Madame Manzo’s reputation as a teacher 
should be established. 

Possibly, with the shifting winds of for- 
tune, Madame Manzo may obtain those ma- 
terial adjuncts to her triumph as a singing- 
teacher which thus far have been denied her. 
She is toiling patiently without complaint 
and she deserves recognition; but will it 
come? 

Farther downtown, near the heart of New 
York’s voice-teaching colony, is another 
guide to the ambitious singer. This in- 
structor is of masculine sex and to all pur- 
poses an American. 

His coat is of brown velveteen modeled on ultra- 
artistic lines. It is bound at the edges with narrow 
braid. His cravat, which falls over his turned-down 
collar, is tied in a loose bow, the flowing ends hanging 
below the top button of his waistcoat. His hair is 
very long and very rumply. A smooth, smug face held 
in studied seriousness, and a fat: body propelled in a 
sort of rhythmie roll, are further characteristics. 

This individual is outwardly successful. His secre- 
tary takes from a score of pupils who comprise his 
following five dollars for every half-hour they con- 
sume of Professor Foolem’s time. During a season 
of forty weeks’ teaching he nets seven thousand dol- 
lars, as against Madame’s little nine hundred, acquired 
laboriously at an average of two dollars an hour. 

Professor Foolem is shrewd. His studio is luxuri- 
ous. It has the “musical atmosphere” that helps 
to snare inexperienced, uninitiated vocalists susceptible 
to the wiles of the teaching fakers with whom New 
York is so well supplied and of whom Foolem is a 
conspicuous member. 

This man’s pupils come and go, like the seasons, and 
almost as regularly. Some he is able to delude longer 
than others. But eventually—in a day, a month, or 
a quarter—the majority find him out and go on their 
way wiser—and poorer. ‘ 

They typify opposite extremes, this man and this 
woman. She represents the legitimate singing in- 
structor who has ears sensitive to little differences in 
tones, who is able to recognize what is good and bad 
in“a voice, and who knows how to develop singers into 
acceptable or exceptional artists, directing them into 
those professional channels for which their individual 
abilities best fit them. 

We shall not say that Madame Manzo is a great 
teacher, for there are few anywhere, nor that each 
of New York’s legitimate singing instructors is equally 
successful with all pupils, according to the respective 
possibilities of those pupils. But of this class the 
chief city of the United States has quite a number. 
Quite naturally some are better than others. 

Professor Foolem and his unscrupulous brethren 
belong to another ilk. They are human vultures feed- 
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ing on ignorance, cupidity, and inexperience. And 
not only do they take money under false pretenses, 
giving nothing in return, but they grow financially 
fat ‘by the easiest route known, falsely assuming a 
knowledge not theirs, tearing promising voices to un- 
redeemable shreds, and casting a blight upon future 
possible careers of talented singers. 

The average man and most women who go to the 
opera and to: concerts frequently exclaim over the 
achievement of some star and see in their minds’ eyes 
an imaginary rose-path that has been traveled to the 
summit of musical fame. Successful singers are seem- 
ingly living a life of such comparative ease that few 
who do not know ever seriously think of the element 
of luck which has helped place them in their positions. 

“Luck!” exciaims some one. ‘Where does luck 
figure in singing?” 

In finding the teacher. 

That is the chief problem that young persons with 
good singing voices and other singing essentials have 
to solve, for there is no rule that permits the ma- 
jority of our vocal youth to know the competent 
teacher at the first or second meeting. The only ex- 
ception is found in those instructors who have acquired 
distinction through the public victories of their pupils. 
However, as their number is only a tiny percentage 
of the whole and their teaching capacity limited to a 
proportionate few, this factor virtually eliminates 
itself. 

What, then, is the situation in which most of the 
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thousands of young Americans find themselves when 
they reach New York, bent on studying singing for 
professional purposes? 

For a pitifully large number of them it is a gamble 
pure and simple, a chance that they may have re- 
ceived sound recommendations to patronize efficient, 
painstaking instructors or that voluntary or aided 
selection has led them to the right studio doors. 

Assuming that out of New York’s two thousand 
who claim to teach singing there are two hundred 
qualified to guide students who wish to become pro- 
fessionals, one can appreciate the pupil’s task of sin- 
gling out one in this class. A certain musician, a 
singer of considerable experience who had studied for 
years and sung in church and concert, recently set out 
to find some. He had his troubles. 

This man visited, in the course of two weeks, twenty- 
two teachers of singing. Five were women, the rest 
men. They were chosen at random, very much as 
various singers of varying degrees of experience and 
intelligence would naturally make their choices. The 
prices they asked for half-hour and full-hour lessons 
ranged from ten dollars each dewn to the lone dollar. 
So far as could be discovered, only six of the twenty- 
two possessed the moral right to ply their adopted 
profession. 

Visit number one began in a certain well-known 
building where musical instructors of every sort con- 
gregate. Mr. Curious scanned the bulletin board an- 
nouncing the names of studio occupants, checked off 
half a dozen, and entered a waiting elevator. <A 
minute later he rang a bell communicating from the 
outer corridor with the teacher’s sanctum and stepped 
inside. 

It just happened that Mr. Soacum wasn’t busy. 
He turned as the door opened, pinched the fire from 
his cigarette, and flung it through the open window 
out of which he had been blowing smoke. He seemed 
relieved to find his visitor not of the sex feminine, 
though his plumage was pre-eminently calculated to 
impress the ladies. 

This specimen was looking for a fly to walk into 
his parlor when Mr. Curious approached. He sized 
up the prospect and grinned, for no musical sucker 
swallows the hook, line, and sinker with more despatch 
than the business man of thirty-five or thereabouts who 
is seized with the desire to sing—and Mr. Curious 
looked the part. 

Unfortunately for this angler for new and unsus- 
pecting pupils, he “ didn’t know it was loaded.” Both 
men looked at each other, each with ulterior motives. 
Soacum was masking his ignorance of the splendid 
profession he assumed to be able to teach; Mr. Curious 
was pretending to know as little about singing as his 
teacher actually did. It wasn’t a bad situation. 

Mr. Curious smiled. Professor Soacum, concluding 
that this was an indication that his prospective serv- 
ices were being regarded with favor, went his visitor 
one better. He laughed quite loudly. 

“Ta, la,” said the fake teacher, repeating the phrase 
many times, as if to show his intimacy with French 
customs, and rubbing the back of one fat hand with 
the itching palm of his other. “ A baritone, eh?” 

Now it happened that Mr. Curious did have a 
baritone voice. He confessed to the accusation with 
assumed surprise and made some remark about Pro- 
fessor Soacum’s marvelous powers in voice classifica- 
tion without ever hearing the victim sing. 

Impression number one having been made by 
Soacum’s fetching get-up, his near-artistic studio, and 
a correct guess of Mr. Curious’s voice, he commenced 
cn impression number two—kindly assisted by the 
piano. He was one of those “ flip” pianists who have 
a certain natural facility which, though uncertain, 
serves a purpose. The professor didn’t waste any 
Beethoven or Mozart on his caller—the chances are 
he couldn’t have played them if he had wished. But 
he did undertake to implant in the supposedly tender 
brain of Mr. Curious the idea that Paderewski had 
been a former pupil of his. 

It was only for half a minute that Professor Soacum 
went through his “flip” piano act, but he omitted 
nothing. He sent his two hands walking with each 
other up and down the keyboard, put them through 
various chassez steps, started them on even terms at 
the middle of the keys to be waltzed to remote ends 
of the instrument, and finally commenced a game of 
digital chase-one. In the course of his exhibition he 
probably played two hundred and sixty-six wrong notes 
out of four hundred actually touched, which gave him 
a low batting average. 

“Now,” commanded the professor, assuming his 
weightiest air, “ we will try your voice.” 

He motioned that Mr. Curious was to stand near the 
grand piano, facing him. Then he played a scale 
slowly. The masquerading voice pupil intentionally 
sang notes that were faulty in pitch and in all other 
respects. His tones shook and sagged like a bit of 
the family wash hanging from the line on a windy 
day. They were awful. 

An honest teacher would have instantly informed 
Mr. Curious that at his evident age a voice with so 
many seeming shortcomings was not worth spending 
money on. Not a few instructors of the better grade 
would have instantly detected indications of vocal 
skill in the very manner the voice was made to mis- 
behave. 

But this professor didn’t know and didn’t care. His 
musical and vocal intelligence were on a par with 
his unscrupulous methods. He had a superficial fa- 
military with various methods of vocal teaching, a 
ready enough vocabulary common to most studios, and 
a degree of plausibility sufficient to fool all but dis- 
cerning musicians of superior intelligence — though 
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some of these four-flushers even succeed in conceal- 
ing their exact status -from real experts—for a brief 
ime. 

Well, Professor Soacum, instead of falling off the 
piano stool and laughing himself to his feet over the 
attempt of his pupil to sing a simple scale, merely 
raised his nicely penciled eyebrows. 

“You—ah—you seem to have some slight difficulty 
with the voice-box. I will show you the secret of 
breathing, then we shall try again.” 

The professor left his seat at the piano, stepped 
close to the investigator, and spoke in the confidential 
manner. He was getting in his deadly work and it 
took a minute or two. After a while the curtain went 
up on act two. 

“Grip the breath here,” said Soacum, placing one 
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pleasure, that you need instruction. I am _ puzzled 
that you should come to me.” 

That was another type of singing-teacher. If all 
were like him there would be no singing-teacher evil 
which now centers in the weakness of the vocal science 
system, due to the intangible factors surrounding it 
and the havoe caused by partial and _ full-fledged 
“fakers.” When it is borne in mind that a pupil 
cannot see the vocal apparatus the difficulty confront- 
ing the teacher—who must create a mental picture of 
the kind of tone sought for and how it shouid be pro- 
duced—is at once apparent. 

.Teacher number three—who was a woman—proved 
to be an odd sort of mixture. She manifested unques- 
tioned knowledge of some vocal essentials, complete 
ignorance of others, and a musical ear that could 
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“Now,” commanded the professor, assuming his weightiest air, “‘we will try your voice” 


hand in the small of the prospective pupil’s back, 
“and also here,” poking Mr. Curious somewhat forcibly 
in the solar plexus. ‘“ Now sing another scale.” 

This one was delivered slightly better than the 
first. 

“See? You already show improvement under my 
teaching. It is the breath; you must sing on it.” 

“Sit on it?” 

“No, no; sing on it. Let me tell you.” Soacum 
tried to in his glibest speech; but he wound up in a 
muddle, though he didn’t know that his acquaintance 
knew. The baritone sang another scale and gave to 
the upper note a slight kick, so to speak. Soacum 
straightened up, surprised, but not aware that Mr. 
Curious was playing with him. 

“La, la, you have a voice. I knew it when I heard 
you speak. I knew I could bring it out in one lesson 
—this lesson. In a month I can put you in a church 
choir. You have a future. Oh yes, I strongly advise 
you to study. Just come over here while we arrange 
for your lessons. I shall make you a reduction to 
four dollars for each cne and you can get on splendidly 
with one every day. Later we will reduce the number.” 

Mr. Straight, a teacher who was not the sort that 
can be called “ professor,” was the next one to hear 
from the business-like baritone. His studio was in 
the same building with Soacum’s, but very different. 
A young woman secretary received the visitor, asked 
intelligent questions, and presently returned from the 
inner room. In five minutes a pupil went out and 
Mr. Curious was meeting a real man. 

This teacher, who wore his hair close cropped and 
an ordinary masculine suit of clothes, walked slowly 
along one wall of the studio while Mr. Curious loosed 
his tones. He is one of those instructors who know 
that one person cannot satisfactorily teach and at the 
same time play accompaniments. 

“ What’s the idea?” said he, when the singer stopped. 

Mr. Curious didn’t understand. 

“What is your idea in coming to me when you know 
that you now sing as well as you probably ever can? 
We both know that you do not intend to make a pro- 
fession of singing.” 

“What causes you to assume that I am not in the 
profession ?” 

“ A number of things. First, you have shown to me 
a voice that is not at its best. It is like a good horse 
that needs exercise. If you were a professional now 
you would not be out of condition. Then I noticed 
that your memory slipped for an instant in a few 
places in some of your songs. Isn’t it plain? You 
are one of the very best amateur singers I have ever 
heard, a good musician. I don’t think, for your own 


not be depended on. Her influence on any pupil can- 
not be other than ruinous, yet she teaches—and she 
showed names—seventeen would-be professionals. 

Teachers four to eight were men and all of a kind. 
They made a royal flush of four-flushers. One was 
an advocate of singing by “scientific control.” He 
made his baritone visitor sing with the handle of a 
spoon poked half-way down his throat, then deplored 
the muscular constriction that ensued. 

“Once you acquire ‘ control,” he explained, “ there 
is no more difficulty.” 

Undoubtedly he was right, but he wanted his visitor 
to control so many sets of muscles located in such 
amazing places that it was embarrassing to discuss 
the matter, to say nothing of developing a dexterity 
requiring one to leap nimbly upon one’s own Adam’s 
apple and off again without so much as bruising the 
skin. 

The climax came one morning toward the close of * 
the “hunt.” Mr. Curious had taken cold, but, though 
it took the “edge” from the voice, there was no 
visible evidence that the baritone was vocally indis- 
posed. Signor Spaghetti listened to a few phrases from 
an operatic aria and promptly threw a fit. The extent 
of his admiration for the American’s voice was beyond 
the signor’s powers to convey. There was no doubt 
that he was the equal; in natural endowments, of the 
greatest baritones ever heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

“ But how about the resonance?” asked Mr. Curious. 

“Hah! you know. That is right; you must have 
the resonance and I bring heem. With my method 
I make of you a—a—a—Ruffo.” He waved his arms 
wildly in an excess of enthusiasm. 

“ What would you say,” demanded Mr. Curious, with 
slow impressiveness, “ If I were to tell you that I have 
a cold right here in my throat and that I naturally 
liave several times the resonance you have heard?’ 

The Italian stammered, fiddled his fingers, and then 
coughed. His rosy face became rosier until it re- 
sembled an overgrown beet. He had blundered; his 
finesse had played him false. 

“Never mind,” said the investigator, sympathetical- 
ly, placing a bit of pasteboard in the singing faker’s 
band, “that is my real name. If you don’t remember 
it, call up the Opera House, where your memory can 
be refreshed.” 

So ended the singing-teacher quest. Others with 
serious intentions of making a career in the profession 
are now busy on the same mission in which many 
hundreds will fail. But how, under existing condi- 
tions, can it be otherwise? For the average applicant 
the cards are all stacked. 





In the dark of the night while I slumbered 
Thieves crept on my house by stealth; 

They robbed me of gold and of silver, 

And all that they took for wealth. 


PRICELESS 


BY H. D. LOWRY 


So your gown shall no more be silken, 
Scant bread can I give you to eat, 

And your feet, that are whiter than lilies, 
Shall be bare to the dust of the street. 
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Poor fools! Had they dreamed of my treasure, 
I had faced them forlorn and afraid, 

Who am richer than ever a miser 
In the love of a maid. 
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you wear during the month, There are only four 
Wwash-days in the May calendar this year. 

There will be a brand-new moon on the evening of 
May 6th, and if you are careful to catch your first 
glimpse of it over your left shoulder you may count 
on getting what is coming to you. 

All the birds should have returned before the middle 
of the month save the seven broilers that disappeared 
from your coop shortly after Uncle Rastus departed 
from his visit last October. 

secause your dog will not eat dog-biscuits these 
spring days, do not give them up altogether. ‘They 
may come in handy to throw at crows or tramps that 
are likely to appear in the ofling now at any minute. 

if winter has ceased lingering in the lap of May 
in your vicinity, now is a good time to paint sun- 
flowers on your snow-shovel, and hang the latter on 
tie parlor wall as an ornament for the edification of 
your expected summer boarders. 

To get the odor of camphor out of your spring 
clothes, lately released from the chest in the attic, 


hang them on the line in the drying-yard and 
sprinkle them with your garden watering-pot with a 
solution of cod-liver oil and creosote. 

The moon will be full even in Prohibition States at 








ST. PETER TOLD HIM 


NEW ARRIVAL: MISTER St, PETER, WHERE MUST 
I GO TO GET SOUVENIR POST-CARDS? 

















BIRD (who has been building nest, to cow who is eating hay): Hi, THERE, YOU’RE EATING ALL: OUR 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
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6.30 P.M. on Tuesday, May 20th, possibly as the 
inevitable result of having spent its first quarter after 
nine o’clock on the evening of Tuesday, May 13th. 
It may be distinguished under these sad conaitions 
from the village clock by the fact that it will have no 
hands in front of its face. 





AN EXTREME CASE 
“SrEMS to me Miss Wrigley has gone daft on the 
subject. of that little gasolene runabout of hers,” said 
Miss Bumpus. ‘ 
“Yes,” said Miss Jiggles. “It has even affected 
her spelling. She now writes her name Nathalie as 
if it were Naphthalie.” 





THE MOTOR-CHURCH 

“ HAVE you seen anything of that motor-church they 
are sending around the country, Babbles?” asked 
Winkles. 

“Yes,” said Winkles. “Saw it this morning stuck 
in a ditch down by the golf links. When I left the 
minister was sitting on a fence-rail watching a lot 
of unregenerate sinners trving to pull it out, and nod- 
ding his approval of the language they used in doing 
it, too.” 





THE QUEEN OF THE MAY 
AN IDYL OF MODERN BRITAIN 


I’ve got me a hodful of nice solid bricks, a sledge- 
hammer hard and a couple of picks; a crow-bar or 
two and a jimmy of steel as straight and as true 
as a battle-ship’s keel. T’ve got me a bagful of 
cobbles and coal, and paving-stones hard as a 
petrified roll, all ready prepared for the glorious 
day when I’m to be Queen of the: May, Mother, 

“The Sutfragette .Queen of the May! 


I’ve got me a bottle of acid so strong *twould eat up 

, a pitchfork from handle to prong to drop in the 

mail-box to show brutal man what woman will 

do when she finds that she can. I’ve kerosene, 

gasolene, paraffine tao, all ready for tasks that a 

woman must do to show that she’s here and de- 

termined to stay, a Militant Queen of the May, 
Mother, 

A Suffragette Queen of the May! 


I’ve practised at throwing by day and by night at any 
old target that happened in sight, and got to a 
point where my aim is so fine I hit what I aim 
at three times out of nine; and windows of 
palaces, dwellings, and shops go crashing before 
me in spite of the cops, wherever I wander, where- 
ever I stray, enthroned as the Queen of the May, 
Mother, ; 

The Suffragette Queen of the May! 


You need rot expect me to dinner or tea. It’s nine- 
teen to one it’s the cooler for me, and forth to the 
battle as leader I go to lead on my troops ’gainst 
the tyrannous foe; to work up Britannia, and 
compel her to note there’ll never be peace till the 
women shali vote; my place at the fore, in the 
heat of the fray, as Queen of the Beautiful May, 
Mother, 

The Suffragette Queen of the May! 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS, 











DOINGS IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION 






Sy VERY vigorous soul responds to 
wes? the idea that there may be a deeper 
kind of being than the world we 
es daily move in; that we may be sur- 
G45 rounded by great caverns of pos- 
X sibility which our eyes do not yet 

behold, profundities of being that 
would make “miracles” easy and 
natural. This is, perhaps, why 
the fourth dimension has such an undying fascina- 
tion for us, haunting our imaginations, drawing our 
thoughts, almost commanding our assent, though we 
may not be able to give any connected account or it 
or to explain at all what we mean by it. 

Yet it is not at all difficult to illustrate the pos- 
sibilities of the fourth dimension. While you are 
reading this you are, I suppose, sitting in a chair 
in a room; a comfortable chair, let us hope; look 
up, take in your surroundings, the other people in the 
room if there are any, the furniture, the walls. Now 
think of the next room; call up vividly before you 
from memory the picture of. its walls and furniture, 
the people in it as they would look if you were stand- 
ing or sitting in the middle of it; let your mind and 
imagination dwell on the details till the whole stands 
out before you. You see, then, that while comfortably 
seated in the first room you can quite easily imagine 
yourself in the second, looking about you, talking to 
the people in it, handling things on the table there. 
And in order to think yourself into the middle of 
the second reom you did not need to think of your- 
self as rising from your chair, walking across the 
floor, opening the door, passing through it and along 
the corridor to the next door, opening it and entering 
the second room, going to the middle of it, and seat- 
ing yourself in the chair there. You went directly 
from the center of the one room to the center of the 
other, and you went without passing through the doors 
or even the walls. More than that, you went without 
going. You both went and stayed behind. You were 
in both rooms at the same time. 

This is a faithful illustration of one of the powers 
of the fourth dimension, for if you were a _ four- 
dimensional being you could do in fact just what you 
have so easily done in fancy: you could pass directly 
from the center of one room to the center of another; 
not only the next room, but a room at any distance. 
You would, in fact, have exactly the power attributed 
to apparitions and which gives them their name—the 
power of “appearing” suddenly without coming in 
by the door like ordinary three-dimensional mortals. 
And there would be no miracle about it; simply an 
every-day four-dimensional possibility. 

Now let us try to see what relation these strange 
doings have to the dimensions of space. Space of one 
dimension is, of course, simply a straight line. Im- 
agine, if you can, that you are a living and moving 
point on a straight line; something like a man in a 
long, straight tunnel whose sides exactly fit his body 
as he stands up. If vou were the man in the tunnel 
or the point on the line you could go backward and 
forward as much as you wished, but you could never 
go in any other direction, to the right or to the left, 
upward or downward. And if you met another one- 
dimensional person, another dot on the line, another 
man in the tunnel, you would have to come to a 
standstill or go backward. You could no more pass 
each other than can two locomotives that meet on a 
single track. 

But suppose you did want to pass each other; the 
natural thing to do would be to step aside and let 
each other pass. But this you could only do by adding 
a new dimension; by adding sideways extension or 
breadth to the backward and forward extension, or 
length, of your first line. You would have to widen 
the tunnel. Therefore, by adding a new dimension 
what was before impossible has become quite simple 
and easy. 

Now go back for a moment to yourself, the living 
and moving dot on a straight line. Imagine another 
straight line crossing your line ,at an angle, and 
imagine another living dot going backward and for- 
ward on this line and in his goings and comings 
every now and then crossing your line. As you looked 
along your line, having ay view in ouly ‘one direction, 
he would seem to you t6 appear and vanish, to re- 
appear abd vanish. again, a veritable apparition. Yet 
there would be nothing ghostly or uncanny about his 
performance; it would be the simple result of his one- 
dimensional space crossing your one-dimensional space 
at a certain point; and this crossing would be pos- 
sible in virtue of an added dimension—namely, the 
surface of the paper on which the two lines cross, a 
surface having length and breadth, two dimensions. 

So much for people of one dimension. Let us 
carry it a step further. Suppose yourself to progress 
in evolution until you become a two-dimensional per- 
son, flat, like a figure drawn on paper. If you think 
of it this is realy an infinite extension of your life, 
since no number of dots would ever make a surface. 
Now as a flat, two-dimensional person you are no 
longer confined to a single direction, back and for- 
ward; you can move anywhere in your kind of space 
which is represented by the flat surface of the paper. 
But you cannot rise above it or go beneath it. You 
cannot add height, the third dimension, to length and 
breadth. Actually draw a little figure of a man or 
woman on the paper to represent your supposed two- 
dimensional self. It need not be a very good likeness. 
Now draw a square outside the figure not quite closed 
at one corner. That will represent a two-dimensional 
room with a door. The little figure, supposed to be 
yourself, can only leave this room by sliding along 
the surface of the paper to the open: corner; in fact, 
going along the floor to the door. Now draw another 
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square beside the first, also open at one corner. Your 
little figure can get into this second room only by 
moving along the paper to the open corner and then 
moving in, still sticking close to the surface of the 
paper. Only in this way can he go from the center 
of one room to the center of the other. 

Now consider what happens if you are allowed to 
add a new dimension, height, the free space above 
the paper. Stand the end of your pencil in one square. 
It is in the one room. Now raise it and stand it in 
the center of the other square. It is now in the 
second room, and it has got there without going 
through, the intervening doors. It has, in fact, done 
quite easily what would have been impossible and 
miraculous for the little flat figure; and it has done 
this simply by adding a new dimension without any 
miracle at all. Now perhaps you begin to see the 
bearing of this on our first illustration, where you 
supposed yourself seated in the center of one room 
and transported thence directly to the center of the 
other without going through the doors. You have 
done exactly what the pencil did and you have done 
it in the same way by adding a new dimension. And 
just as you can make the two squares drawn on the 
paper coincide by the simple folding of the paper as 
a sheet of note-paper is folded, so, by using the fourth 


_dimension, you could make one room coincide with 


the other and so be in both at the same time. 

Now let us take another four-dimensional illus- 
tration. There is probably a large mirror on the 
wall of one of your rooms. Stand in front of it and 
look through at the looking-glass room on the other 
side of the plate glass. You are looking into another 
room which looks exactly the same; the chairs and 
tables are there, the people, including yourself; the 
pictures on the walls, the same pattern and color of 
wall-paper. The whole room that you see through 
the looking-glass seems exactly the same. Really it 
is quite different. Everything in it has been reversed 
right and left. Make yourself realize this by taking 
up a book, opening it, and holding the open pages 
up before the mirror. In the mirror the printing goes 
the opposite way, from right to left, like Arabic, no 
longer from left to right. And everything in the 
room has suffered exactly the same change; look at 
them, first the pictures—a landscape, for instance—in 
which the left and right sides are different; you will 
see that in the mirror they are reversed. The same 
with the chairs and tables, though it is not so con- 
spicuous. The same with yourself, the observer of 
these things. In the mirror your right and left hand 
are reversed. This is what makes it so difficult to do 
certain things before the looking-glass—for example, 
tying a dress tie, as in the first act of “ Peter Pan.” 

Now to come back to the question of dimensions. . 
Forfeit your former progress and once more imagine 
yourself a living dot on a straight line, a one-dimen- 
sional person, as before. Move forward an inch along 
the line, marking out a straight piece an inch long, 
and imagine, if you will, that this is a one-dimensional 
walking-stick. Do you realize that so long as you 
are limited to the one dimension you can never turn 
the stick round, as the hand of a watch goes round, 
till its direction is reversed. You can move the stick 
backward and forward as much as you please, but 
you can never move it sideways. Such a movement 
would seem to your one-dimensional mind an im- 
possibility, a miracle, absurd. But add one’ dimension, 
changing your line to a surface, and it becomes quite 
easy to turn the stick, as the watch-hand moves from 
twelve to six, until its direction is exactly reversed. 
The impossible miracle of a moment before has _ be- 
come simple matter of fact. 

Now carry the illustration a step further. Allow 
yourself the liberties of two-dimensional space. You 
have the sheet of paper before you, with the little 
two-dimensienal man and his two rooms drawn on it. 
While stilt keeping it flat on the table you can turn 
it round and round, as a compass card turns, so that 
the bottom of the paper is now where the top was 
before. But so long as you keep it flat you cannot 
turn the paper over, so that the little man and his 
rooms are face downward on the table. 

If you wish to turn the paper over you must add a 
new dimension, raising it above the flat surface. 
Then it is quite easy; you do it whenever you turn 
your letter face downward on the: blotting-paper or 
when you turn the page of your book. You can reverse 
the surfaces, just as before you reversed the ends of 
the stick. But do you realize that the simple turn- 
ing of the page would be for the two-dimensional per- 
son an impossibility, a miracle, something quite im- 
aginary and fantastical, to be flatly denied? 

So we have first reversed the ends of a stick by 
adding a second dimension to the first. Then we have 
reversed the surfaces of the paper by adding a third 
dimension to the two. What kind of reversal, at pres- 
ent impossible, would become possible if we added a 
fourth dimension to the three we now know? Exactly 
the kind of right-and-left reversal that happens in a 
looking-glass. Try to make this real. Take your book 
and try without the mirror to turn it so that the 
lines read from right to left instead of from left to 
right; so that the words go, in fact, as type goes 
when the printer sets it up. Turn as you will, you 
cannot do it unless you turn the page upside down 
at the same time. This, by the way, is just the’ re- 
verse of what the printer does when he wishes to 
read his set type. He makes it read from left to. 
right by turning it upside down. But he cannot do 
the first without doing the second. For him and for 
us that is an impossibility, a miracle, just as turn- 
ing the stick round is a miracle for the one-dimensional 
person and turning the page over is a miracle for the 
two-dimensional person. Both become quite easy when 
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you add a new dimension. So if you could use the 


fourth dimension it would be quite easy for you to 
turn your book looking-glass fashion, so that the read- 
ing went from right to left without turning it upside 
down. It is curious that automatic writing often 
reads looking-glass way. 

Now this kind of four-dimensional twist, which re- 
verses right and left, exists in nature even without 
the looking-glass. There are certain snails—those of 
Tahiti, for example—whose shells are curled in whorls 
up to a point, like the-conch-shells the Tritons blow. 
But the curling does not always go the same way. 
Some of the family are curled to the right and are 
called right-handed, or dextral, while some are curled 
to the left and are called sinistral. It is exactly the 
effect of putting one of them before a looking-glass; 
or it is exactly as if some one had taken them and 
given them a four-dimensional twist. 

Still more interesting is the fact that the twist 


seems to go,right througheto the molecules the snails - 


are built up of. The polariscope shows this. Ordinary 
light, like sunlight, is transmitted by ether-waves that 
cross in every direction, boxing the compass, so to 
speak. A beam of ordinary light is like a round stick. 
The polariscope strains off all the vibration motions 
except those that go in one direction, so that the beam 
of light which.has passed through the polariscope is 
flat, like a ribbon. Now, if this flat beam of polarized 
light passes through certain kinds of sugar dissolved 
in water, the flat ribbon of light gets a slight twist 
either to the right or to oe left. Sugar that twists 
the beam to the right is called dextrose, and sugar that 
twists it to the left is called levulose, from the Latin 
words for right and left hand. And it has been found 
that the juices of the right-handed snails twist the 
ribbon of light to the right, while the juices of the 
left-handed snails twist it to the left, showing that 
the right-and-left twist, which you see in the whorls 
of the shell, expresses an earlier right-and-left twist 
in the molecules. So that nature is able to give to 
the snails a looking-glass twist, a four-dimensional 
reversal. Is it absurd to suppose that nature uses 
a fourth dimension to do it? 

One more illustration. Take a cone, such as is 
used as a model for beginners in a drawing-school. 
Take also a bucket of water. Hold the cone point 
downward over the water and lower it till the point 
just touches the surface of the water. Now suppose 
the flat person of the former illustration lived on the 
flat surface of the water. What impression would he 
get of the cone? Nothing but a point, a dot, with no 
cone to be seen. Now push the cone down a little 
into the water. Your flat observer will see his point 
disappear and its place being taken by a little circle. 
Keep pushing the cone down and he will see a whole 
series of circles, each bigger than the preceding, but 
cnly one at a time. Now push the cone underwater. 
His last cirele, the biggest of all, will have appeared 
for a moment and then disappeared, vanished out of 
his sight. So he will be able to realize the cone only 
as a long series of figures, beginning with a point, 
followed by ever so many circles, and ending with a 
big cirele which disappears. But you can think of 
the cone all at once; you can realize that what seems 
to him a succession is really simultaneous. And your 
deep view prevails over his quite literally superficial 
view just because you can add a third dimension to 
his two. 

In this illustration there are really depths of sig- 
nificance. Thus for him the cone is born from.a germ, 
grows, increases, reaches maturity, suddenly dies. For 
you it persists immortal. Consider whether your 
birth, your growth, theesuccession of your days, your 
death, may not be the superticial apparition of a life 
which persists immortal. But without pressing this, 
it is clear that just as the single simultaneous shape 
of the cone translates itself to the superficial two- 
dimensional consciousness as a succession of separate 
shapes, so what appears to us a succession of separate 
forms succeeding one another in our three-dimensional 
space, may be seen, by the four-dimensional person, 
as a single simultaneous reality. And the said four- 
dimensional person would be able to do simultaneously 
a long series of acts which we can only do successive- 
ly. But, like the cone in the bucket, we are getting 
into deep and even deeper water. 

To the one-dimensional person the second dimension 
would be unthinkable. If you asked him to imagine 
a new direction at right angles to his line he could 
not—unless in his one-dimensional .body he had the 
spark of a two-dimensional soul. Then he might have 


glimmerings. Again, the two-dimensional person, 
knowing only flat surfaces, could never imagine 


height. If you told him there was a new direction 
at right angles to his paper marked by simply stand- 
ing the pencil upright, he would stare in blank dis- 
may—unless, as before, he had the beginnings of a 
three-dimensional soul. So you and I, three-dirhension- 
al people, if we are told that there is a fourth di- 
mension, neither breadth nor length nor height, but 
at right angles to all these three, are likely to stare 
and rub our eyes and ask where the new direction 
-an possibly be, seeing that all space is already there. 
We shall be as blankly incredulous as our predecessors 
unless we, in our turn, have in us the beginning of a 
four-dimensional soul. Then we may have blank mis- 
givings, inKlings, glimmerings; we may feel the power 
of the new idea; we may even realize that our minds, 
our thoughts, our imaginations, already have four- 
dimensional powers, as when, sitting in one room, we 
imagine ourselves in another without passing through 
doors. What would result, were this deeper con- 
sciousness more fully possessed, is part of a larger 
question which our space limitation does not permit 
us to enter. 








THE BOOK OF THE WEEK ~ 


Henry James’s “ A Small Boy and Others” 


3 SSHE relatively coarse-fibered and mat- 
G§ ter-of-fact, to which clags of per- 
sons unhapily the present reviewer 
belongs, will be exposed, on reading 
this volume, to their usual tempta- 
tions. It is not strange that we 
wish to accuse Henry James of ob- 
security. Otherwise we should have 
to confess to sad personal disabili- 
ties of our own. Nevertheless, some of us do see that 
this charge of obscurity rather begs the question. 
Nor is the pleasure of reading the persistent parody 
quite what it used to be. Parody of the Henry James 
manner seems too easy for good sport. And as to 
that vast body of commentary, sometimes facetious, 
sometimes gravely reproachful, but always pointing 
to the not very noteworthy fact that the minds of 
reviewer and author somehow did not meet-—what is 
the use of adding to it? It would seem best that 
we of the outer circle should henceforth proclaim 
those glad occasions on which we do catch a glimpse of 
what is going on’ inside Henry James rather than so 
steadily describe our intervals of blankness. 

There are many glimpses to be had of him in the 
present volume, and they are so wonderful that it is 
worth while peering into the dark passages on the 
chance of getting more. First of all, the book brings 
the stout conviction that Henry James was never any- 
thing so concrete, tangible, and elementary as a boy. 
He reversed the usual process and began life as a 
ghost. To be sure, he says that he was a boy and that 
he sometimes ate peaches, and he shows ys, in the 
frontispiece, the portrait of a small boy who bears his 
name. There are also many details of an apparently 
actual life wonderfully remembered—details of little 
houses in Albany, and of dame schools, aud of the 





house on Fourteenth Street in New York, and of the: 


large Russian governess who “ towered above him too 
heroically ” and left, and of the small brown French 
governess with “the step of levity,” involving “a 
whisk of her short skirts,’ who represented, to “ his 
first personal pereeption, France.” But nobody will 
believe it was a boy tiat saw them. It was the spirit 
of Henry James, already by some strange anticipation 
cultured and Europeanized, hovering over them and 
looking down, vastly amused, on the quaintness of the 
early New York “ social scene.” 

Not that he directly imputes to his boyhood all the 
delicate social perceptions of his later life. On the 
contrary, he often refers to himself at this period as 
an “infant” or as a “mere mite of observation,” and 
he speaks slightingly of this young creature’s mental 
range. Yet any one may see that the author of The 
Sacred Fount was already there and virtually com- 
plete—inarticulate, perhaps, but vigilant, storing up 
literary material against the day when infancy should 
pass. Already at the age of six he had closely studied 
several uncles, knowing how quaint they would seem 
in after-years. In short, this is no record of a human 
being, starting in a small way and gradually enlarging. 
There was no boyhood. There was merely a period of 
postponement for the European point of view. He 
said nothing while in his New York baby-carriage, for 
what was there to say? He lay there quietly, sus- 
pending judgment till he should travel in a London 
cab, 

It was a “small and compact and ingenuous” so- 
ciety that he looked out on from his crib, and even 
then he could not have taken it seriously. Quite de- 
lightfully naive, he must have remarked to his several 
nurses. He observed the passing of the little provincial 
literary and artistic fashions of the time. 

* Dimly queer and ‘ pathetic’ to me were to remain 
through much of the after time, indeed, most of these 
‘arly indigenous vogues and literary flurries: so few 
of those that brushed by my childhood had been other 
than a tinkling that suddenly stopped.” 

There was small chance in that community of doing 
in life anything worth while. 

“The bright and empty air was as void of ‘ careers’ 
for a choice as of cathedral towers for a sketcher, and 
I passed my younger time till within a year or two 
of the Civil War with an absolute vagueness of im- 
pression as to how the political life of the country 
was carried on. The field was strictly covered, to my 
young eyes, by three classes—the busy, the tipsy, and 
Daniel Webster.” 

The elass to which he himself belonged was, out- 
side his own immediate circle, composed mainly of the 
tipsy. His family had inherited property which, 
though not large enough when divided to make any 
of them rich, provided amply for their leisure. His 
own household, stamped by his father’s remarkable 
personality, led intensely the inner life. But there 
was a fringe of light uncles, aunts, and cousins, and 
beyond it stretched the host of gay, careless, good- 
natured folk who were for the most part tipsy. 

There seemed, he said, no diversion known to so- 
ciety but dancing and no dissipation but getting tipsy: 
and among the earliest and most familiar sounds of 
his infancy were fiddling and the popping of corks. At 
the age of five he seems to have felt that the people 
about him were, after all, rather limited. At seven 
he was apparently aware how grossly the American 
“social scene” was lacking both in background and 
in finished details. Soon after that he was studying 
the “respectable but quite negligible husband ” of his 
cousin Helen. He found him of an “ excellent and 
consistent shade of nullity.” No one ever gave a 
thought to what this “dim little gentleman” might 
perchance be thinking or feeling. 

“He was blank from whatever view, remaining so 
under application of whatever acid or exposure to 
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whatever heat; the one identity he could have was 
to be part of the consensus.” 

He found him interesting because so “ rare.” “ Such 
a case is rare—that of being no case at all.” How 
as a child he reveled in that cousin’s emptiness! 
The splendid vacuity of “this spectral spouse”! 
Never, thought the infant Henry, shall I find a case 
like this again. It was so much the real thing. The 
“dim little gentleman” did not merely pretend to 
be entpty. He actually and gloriously was empty. He 
had @ “natural platitude” that never rose to the 
“level of sensibility.” He was ‘“ Mr.” even to his 
wife, who sometimes called him “ dear,” but never by 
any chance let slip his Christian name. Nobody even 
asked his Christian name. Nobody could keep the dim 
little gentleman suiliciently in mind to do so. 

And so the infant Henry noted the dim little gentle- 
man’s “rounded back,” and his bald head with the 
hair “bristling up almost in short-horn fashion at the 
sides,” and the “so limited play from side to side of 
his very protrusive head,” and noted also his quaint 

















Henry James at his ease 


courtesies of speech, and he wondered if here might 
not be a really valuable type. He put to himself this 
natural childish question: Is not this poor, anonymous 
“dear,” with its intensity of type, to be considered, 
after all, a highly finished figure? Americans are 
typeless and lack the forms and adjusted settled things 
of an older civilization. In the dim little gentleman’s 
voice and speech the child Henry fancied he heard 
echoes of something old and precious, something no 
longer to be found in our so new society. 

**Mayn’t we accordingly have been, the rest of us, 
all wrong, and the dim little gentleman the only one 
among us who was right? May not his truth to type 
have been a matter that as mostly typeless ourselves 
we neither perceived nor appreciated ?” 

But in the dim little gentleman’s faint career there 
stood out one fact plain and undeniable—one thing 
he did that could be definitely mentioned. It was 
indeed an act that “escaped all ambiguity.” In short, 
the dim little gentleman died. 

Always and everywhere people and things have com- 
posed themselves for Henry James into a social picture. 
From the first there was this intense artistic preoccupa- 
tion. He could not as a boy have entered. heartily and 
forgetfully into the spirit of anything. He must have 
been too bent on explaining to himself just what that 
spirit was. No doubt he has read into his infant 
mind a good deal of elderly cogitation; but it is 
plain to the reader of the present volume that as a boy 
he was actually under this artistic spell, possessed 
by this passior’,for mental delineation. He felt it as a 
limitation, regarding himself as overbalanced on the 
side of sensibility. and deficient in the capacity for 
hard thinking. He admired his father vastly, and as 
for his brother William he regarded him as a higher 
order of being. He never even hoped to overtake 
“W. J.” intellectually. He writes of himself with 
humility, and here as elsewhere he appears quite as 
aware of his defects as are any of his critics. He once 
privately remarked that he could criticize his own 
work with less merey and more truth than any of his 
critics, and I believe that this is true. 

He thus describes himself as a small boy “ dawdling 
and gaping,” and rubbing his “contemplative nose ” 
against the iron rails of the Eighteenth Street corner: 

“He is a convenient little image or warning of all 
that was to be for him, and he might well have been 
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even happier than he was. For there was the very 
pattern and measure of all he was to demand: just to 
be somewhere—almost anywhere would do—and some- 
how receive an impression or an accession, feel a re- 
lation or vibration. He was to go without many 
things—ever so many—as all persons do in whom 
contemplation takes so much the place of action; but 
everywhere, in the years that came soon after and that 
in fact continued long, in the streets of great towns, 
in New York still for some time, and then for a while 
in London, in Paris, in Geneva, wherever it might be, 
he was to enjoy the so far from showy practice of 
wondering and dawdling and gaping: he was really, 
I think, much to profit by it.” 

He frequently expresses surprise at the richness of 
his memories. From the “blankest and tenderest 
state” of his infant mind he is able to recover com- 
plete pictures. The variety and detail of his recol- 
lections are indeed astonishing. Apparently he can 
recall every play he saw as a child and his impressions 
of all the players. People more than anything else 
have always appealed to his mind, he tells us; and 
about scores of people whom he met only in childhood 
he has something vivid and intimate to say. They 
are mainly unimportant people, like, for example, the 
lean, nimble, and choreographic Bob James who 
“Jed the cotillion on from generation to generation, 
his skull-like smile, with its accent from the stiff 
points of his long mustache and brightly hollow orbits 
of his eyes, helping to make of him an immemorial 
elegant skeleton.” 

Great folk appear occasionally. Thackeray while in 
the library of the elder James once hailed him, ‘‘ Come 
here, little boyy and show me your extraordinary 
jacket!” and then told him if he wore such a jacket 
in England he would be known as “ Buttons.” Again, 
in Paris,“Thackeray fell in with the Jameses. This time 
he remarked on the costume of Henry’s little sister. 
“Crinoline!” he said. “I was suspecting it. So 
young and so depraved.” But the book is not in the 
least like those fearful volumes of British reminis- 
cences now rapidly accumulating, wherein some lesser 
worthy records his handshakes with the greater ones. 

It is a rash man who in this day attempts an ap- 
praisement of Henry James. All conclusions concern- 
ing Henry James are rash. He is the pons asinorum 
of current criticisny, and almost every one who writes 
about him seems to come to grief. Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton has recently despatched him in about two hundred 
words. But there speaks yeur cocksure Britisher who 
is. besides, a man of pointed sayings. More words 
than that are needed to despatch even so light a mat- 
ter as Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Nothing so dulls the 
edgé of journalistic epigram as the perception of the 
complexity of the truth. In this country there seems 
to have been but one man who has written adequately 
of Henry James. I refer to the essay of Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, which, so far as I have read, is the only one 
at all worthy of the subject. 

If Carlyle could say of Thackeray that he had 
“mass without strength,” what would he have said of 
Henry James? No character, in the Carlyle sense, at’ 
all, just a jelly of sensibilities. The most striking 
thing about this wonderful last book of his is his per- 
tect content with life. It seems as if no one else could 
ever have known so well what he wanted and so com- 
pletely attained it. There was no sign of any sort of 
struggle. Apparently he never did anything unwill- 
ingly. Just to see men and women and speculate upon 
their relations and group them beautifully in his 
mind and bring them out in books, devoid of all tire- 
some actuality—that was enough for him. Hence 
those strange and alluring creatures in his novels. 
They are not people. They are rarefied social beings 
who have found new forms of intercourse. They are 
his ideals of an impossibly civilized communication, in 
which sympathy and discernment are so quick that 
sheer presences address each other almost without the 
need of words. People stripped of their dull habits, 
their needless explicitness. properly bred, trained, pol- 
ished and sharpened, would, he thinks, talk like this. 
Half a word would do for a dozen sentences. 

For many years we have all been tediously complain- 
ing that these beings are not of flesh and blood, never 
pausing to ask why that of itself should condemn 
them. What, after all, does it matter? There are 
many beautiful creatures in literature that are not of 
flesh and blood. The question is whether these phan- 
toms of Henry James are good, companionable phan- 
toms. It can scarcely be denied that they often are. 
Even to us of the outer circle the charm of many a 
James latter-day phantom will penetrate. But in this 
beautiful civilization, after he has got rid of all the 
hamperings of the flesh, how much of the spirit has 
he given us? Little, it seems to me, beyond the spirit 
of rather secondary social observances. Type set off 
against type, class against class—that is all there is 
to it. Nowhere does he set off a man or woman against 
an ultimate reality. He sets them off merely against 
some higher social propriety. Nowhere does he burst 
out like Meredith upon the absurdity of social dis- 
tinetions as seen against the sky. His sense of fun 
is limited to the perception that one man is socially 
less highly qualified than another. There is no broad 
laughter in him—or God or devil or faith or atheism 
cr philosophy to be found in his books. Nobody in 
his writings really cares. He does not care. Things 
are referred to a secondary standard and he is satis- 
fied. That is why he is not a great writer and why, 
perhaps, he has always been a happy one. The present 
volume deepens our impression of the amazing wealth 
of his mind, and if there are minds of greater strength 
none has surpassed it in receptiveness. 

















HARPER’S WEEKLY 


You -as a tire bill payer - now 
demand a vise-like rim grip-with no 


cutting or breaking above the rim- 
and here it is = 





It’s the rim as much as 
the road that wears out 
your tires. 


So we said to our En- 
gineers : 


“You must build us a 
tire with Perfect 3-Point 
Rim Contact.” 


They did—and they 
also added the No-Pinch 
Safety Flap for inner tube 
protection in 





Then we called in our 
Chemists and said: 

“Tire buyers are de- 
manding a tough, flint- 
like, but resilient tread 
—a tire made of lusty 


CONTACT 


No-Pinch young rubber—a tire 


anes ag giving the utmost mile- 


age at no additional ex- 
pense.” 


And the answer is 


Vitalized Rubber 





Diamond 


Clinch 


No 


Tires 





Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 





Here is a No-Clinch tire that appeals to the 
hard-headed, shrewd tire buyer—the man who in- 
sists on easy riding comfort and a good liberal 
mileage. 


Each point of rim contact in a tire is a point 
of. support. Where the points of rim contact are 
not perfect, undue pressure is brought to bear at 
an unsupported point of the tire. 


Then what happensP The result is a terrific 
strain on the tire that results in rim troubles, break- 


ing above the bead and separation of the tread from 
the carcass. 


All this is overcome in the Diamond No-Clinch 
because the three points of rim contact are abso- 
lutely mechanically perfect—the annealed steel cable 
wire bead holds with a vise-like rim-grip. 


Add to this the No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube 
protection, the Vitalized Rubber advantage,the famous 
Diamond Safety(Squeegee Tread) and you have bought 
rubber shod mileage that has no equal at any price. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires—you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25,000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 





Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread for 
Automobiles, 


Motorcycles, Bicycles 









































“Fountain,” by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 

















Statue of Benjamin Franklin, by Paul Bartlett 


























“A Vender of Statuettes,” by Murray Bewley 


“The Gold Fish,” by Miss M. Baynon Copeland 


AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE PARIS SALON 


SOME EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF OUR PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS TO BE SHOWN IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL 
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“The Last Cartridges” 


A ramous French battle painting, 
eailed ‘‘ The Last Cartridges,” the work of 
Alphonse de Neuville, represents the des- 
perate defense of an old house at Ba- 
zeilles by a handful of French marines 
against great odds. Doubt having been 
east upon the authenticity of this episode, 
the French government has published the 
official report made by Commandant Lam- 
bert, who commanded the detachment at 
Bazeilles. 

It is a plain and straightforward re- 
port, without any dwelling upon thrilling 
details. Lambert had been wounded by a 
ball in the leg, and was unable to walk 
more than a few steps. With a few 
ofiicers and a detachment of his soldiers, 
eut off from the mam body of the French 
army, he took refuge in an isolated house 
at the highest point in Bazeilles, and de- 
fended it against the Germans. Firing 
from the windows and any other openings 
that they could find, the soldiers inflicted 
heavy loss upon the enemy, who swarmed 
through the streets of the town. They 
believed that they would soon be rescued 
by their own troops. They still heard the 
sound of their mitrailleuses and the de- 
tonations of the French chassepots, which 
they could distinguish perfectly well 
from the sounds of the guns of the Ba- 
varians about them. They did not know 
that these sounds came from a French 
force as hopelessly walled in as they them- 
seives were, and that the main body of 
their countrymen had deserted them. 

At one time, seeing a chance for their 
escape, Lambert tried to send his comrades 
away while he and a few soldiers were 
to remain and fall into the hands of the 
enemy; but they refused to go. Meantime 
projectiles of all sorts were raining into 
the old house. Bullets perforated the 
doors and windows until but little re- 
mained of them. The buiiding was en- 
tirely surrounded by the Fifteenth Ba- 
varian Regiment. 

A bombshell crashed through the roof, 
bearing down with it several men. Others 
were cut down by Bavarian bullets. But 
the fight went on for a long time, and the 
Frenchmen were able to keep their assail- 
ants at bay. 

At last, however, the ammunition gave 


out. As the last cartridges were being 
fired, the men, having heard the Ba- 


varians demand that no quarter should be 
given those Frenchmen because of the 
heavy losses they had inflicted, proposed 
to issue from the building with charged 
bayonets, and sell their lives dearly in a 
hand-to-hand conflict. 

But their commander, the wounded 
Lambert. waited until the last cartridge 
was fired; then he limped through the 
door and confronted the swarming Bava- 
rians alone. He declared that if they 
killed him it would be time for his 
soldiers to die, and it was possible that 
he, their commander, could make some 
terms for them. 

As soon as’ he limped out and_ stood 
with folded arms, a dozen bayonets were 
at his breast. He would have been killed 
in another instant if the Bavarian cap- 
tain had not, at the risk of his own life, 
precipitated himself upon the French offi- 
eer and beaten back his own men. In- 
furiated by the frightful loss which the 
defenders had inflicted upon their own 
regiment, they would have put the whole 
detachment to death. 

The Bavarian captain prevailed, and the 
Frenchmen were made prisoners of war. 
The Bavarian officer congratulated the 
French commander warmly upon the des- 
perate and heroic stand they had made. 





The Charcoal Burner 


THe men who make charecoal—* coal- 
ers,” as they call themselves—are not all 
directly employed in charring the wood. 
Many of them are merely choppers who 
fell the trees and cut them into cordwood 
lengths. The “ coalers” about the middle 
of April build their “ pits,” these being, 
not holes in the earth, but simply large 
mounds closely resembling great ant-hills. 

The first step in the construction of a 
pit is the building of the chimney. This 
is formed by laying sticks of wood in a 
square with the ends crossed, and so plac- 
ing tier after tier until the chimney is 
about twelve feet high. All around this 
chimney is placed the wood. “It leans 
slanting,” as the coalers say, and, placed 
in layer after layer, the whole is about 
twenty-five feet in diameter at the base. 
About thirty cords of wood are usually 
placed in one pit. 

The wood is then covered with a layer 
of dead leaves and afterward with earth, 
the object being to prevent the entrance 
of air, or fire showing at any point ex- 
cept such as the coalers may choose. 
When covered with earth the pit is ready 
to be fired. ; 

This operation is accomplished by drop- 
ping coals from the top of the chimney 
upon a little tinder laid at the bottom. 
As soon as the fire has “ taken hold” the 
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top of the chimney is covered with earth 
and no draught of air allowed except such 
as flows slowly through the covering of 
leaves and earth. 

Great care must be exercised by the 
coaler to see that the wood, which he 
wishes to keep smoldering, does not burn 
instead, yielding, not charcoal, but ashes. 
If the coaler perceives too much smoke 
issuing from any part of the pit he climbs 
up on a rude ladder and uses a kind of 
wooden hoe to increase the thickness and 
solidity of the earth covering there. 
Sometimes it happens that a crater ap- 
pears at some point where the earth has 
fallen in or crumbled away. ‘Then the 
coaler must stop the hole with more earth. 

In rainy weather he need not be so 
constantly on the watch. If the wind be 
high he must be on guard day and night. 

A period of two weeks is commonly re- 
quired to coal such a pit as that de- 
scribed. But if the wood be light and 
the weather windy a pit may be opened 
at the end of a week. If a man be in- 
dustrious he may coal two pits a month 
and earn from forty to fifty dollars, ae- 
cording to the quantity of charcoal, for 
which he is paid by the bushel. 

Late in October the wagons make their 
last rounds of the camp and haul away 
any charcoal remaining at the pits. The 
coalers gather up their camp effects and 
move on five or six miles, again to build, 
chop, and coal. 





How “ Marbles’? Are Made 


Most of the “marbles” so beloved of 
the small boy are made of clay; the 
* glass alleys,” of course, made of glass; 
while agate, to some extent, enters into 
the manufacture of special and_ finer 
“marbles.” 

The clay is cast into a “* pug-mill,” or 
“chaser.” and, as the heavy wheels re- 
volve over the clay, it drops, in pulverized 
form, into a bin beneath the mill. Thence 
it is lifted. by an endless elevator, to 
storage bins. 

The next step is to force the stiff clay 
through the perforated base of the pug- 
mill, from which it emerges in the form 
of clay strings, the diameter of which is 
regulated by the round holes in the base 
of the mill. These rolls or strings of clay 
are pulled from the pug-mill when they 
have attained a length of about eighteen 
inches. They are placed on flat boards 
and conveyed to the clay shops, where the 
“marbles ” are made. 

First the rolls of clay are deposited 
evenly in a trough, and a workman euts 
them into cubes, according to the order. 
The cutting is accomplished by means of 
a saw. Seven rolls of clay will, generally 
speaking, form over two hundred little 
cubes; and it is from these eubes that the 
“marbles ” are rolled. 

When the cubes have been cut, they are 
placed in an ordinary tin pan and turned 
over to the workers, generally girls. <A 
handful of cubes is picked up and these 
are placed, one at a time, in a grooved 
plaster-of-Paris mold. The size of the 
groove also depends upon the size of the 
“marble” to be made. When there is 
one clay cube in each groove a_ plaster 
cblong block is adjusted in position on 
top of the cubes and pushed forward and 
backward until the clay cubes become 
round and rolled true. This operation is 
one that consumes but little time. The 
top block is lifted and the clay “ marble,” 
in its “green” state, is placed in a tray. 

A worker who has aequired skill in her 
work can, it is said, make from 25,000 to 
30,000 a day. “Marbles” are counted 
by weight; also by the eubie foot. The 
small clay “ marble,” measuring nine-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter, weighs six 
and one-half pounds to the thousand, and 
is colored at the rate of 200,000 every 
eight minutes. 





Elephants Made Heavy Swells 


A Britisit mariner, formerly in the 
Eastern trade. tells a queer elephant 
varn. While captain of a trading steamer 
he. had as cargo forty elephants. The 
vessel was anchored in a perfectly calm 
sea off the coast of Zanzibar. When. 
therefore, the steamer began to roll, every 
one on board was greatly surprised. 

At first they supposed the motion to be 
due to the ground swell, but when this 


motion continued to increase, general 
alarm ensued. Then it was revealed that 
the elephants had, in some way, dis- 


covered that by swaying to and fro in 
unison they might produce a_ rocking 
motion that pleased them immensely. So 
the great heads and bodies rolled and 
swung together until the steamer, which 
had no other cargo and rode lightly, was 
in imminent danger of rolling clean over. 
The attendants hurried down into the 
hold, and, after a great deal of shouting 
and thumping. managed to stop the dan- 
zerous amusement. 
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The Power of 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner of the room. But the 
shouting members produce a com- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a_ particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, the result would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmission. 
In a noisy stock exchange where 
the voice, unaided, cannot be under- 
stood across the room, there are 
hundreds of telephones which carry 
speech half way across the continent. 
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Silent Service 


The telephone converts the spok- 
en words into silent electrical 
impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the inter- 
connecting lines of the Bell System 
are indispensable for universal tele- 
phone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System | 








EVERYCAROWNER 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It makes you intimately familiar 
with every electrical device on your 
car or motor boat. 
to avoid 

















Tells you how 
electrical trouble, how 
to locate it and how to correct 
it. Written by experts in such 
simple terms that any one can 
understand it. 

The only book ever written that 
covers every phase of electric in- 
stallation on automobiles and motor 
boats. Write today for a copy 
before the edition is 
exhausted. Sent post- 
paid for 25c. 


THE PACKARD 
ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. BB 
Warren, Ohio 











The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn ‘s situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 
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ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts 
concerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes infor- 
mation indispensable to every one connected with the navi- 
gation of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 

With Diagrams. 


$1.00 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Why Capillary 
Attraction 
Saves Your 


Fingers from 
Ink Stains 


WV BEN you remove 
the cap of a Parker 
Lucky Curve Fountain 
Pen, why are there no ink 
drops lurking around the 
writing end of the pen to 
smear your fingers? 

Answer: Capillary At- 
traction. 

What is Capillary At- 
traction? It’s that curi- 
ous force in nature that 
makes sponges absorb wa- 
ter, lamp wicks draw oil, 
blotters take up ink, ete. 

In the Parker Fountain 
Pen Capillary Attraction 
keeps the feed tube free of 
ink drops after you're 
through writing. 

Now ink drops in a feed 
tube cause ink-smeared 
fingers. Because they get 
foreed up and out around 
the writing end of the pen 
by air in the pen (see X- 
tay) which your body 
heat—98 degrees—causes 
to expand. 

Briefly: Body heats air; 
air expands, pushes up 
through feed tube; pushes 
out) lurking ink drops. 
fesult: inky fingers. 

Note in the X-Ray that 
the Parker Lucky Curve 
curved feed tube touches 
the barrel wall. Now that 
touch is what causes 
Capillary Attraction, and 
Capillary Attraction draws 
all ink down out of the 
Parker feed tube before 
your body’s heat sends the 
air up. 

Thus do Capillary At- 
traction and the Lucky 
Curve save your fingers 
from ink staims. 

You want smooth, easy 
writing? The Parker 14K 
gold nibs potnied with 
hardest Iridium give you 
that. You want a hitch- 
less, skip-less ink-flow? 
The Parker Spear Head 
Ink Controller regulates 
ink-flow scientifically. You 
want a clip that slips out 
of your way when you 
write? The new Parker 
Disappearing Clip does 
this—yet grips like glue 
when in use. 25¢ extra 
on any standard Parker. 

Standard style Parkers 
$2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, $10 
and up, according to: size 
and decoration. 


Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


slips into any pocket—in any po- 
sition—without leaking. Handy 
as your knife or keys. Keep 
them in the same 
pocket. $2.50, $3, 
$4, $5 and up. 

Parkers are sold 
on trial and your 
money refunded 
any time within 10 
days of purchase, 
if you can pick one 
flaw. Should your 
regular stationery, drug or de- 
partment store not sell Parkers, 
write us for handsome free 
catalog. 

Don’t wait until you ‘“ get 
around to it!’ Get a leakless 
Parker to-day. 
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Parker Pen Company 


93 Mill St., 
Janesville, Wis. 
Visit our New York Retaz/ Store, 

Woolworth Building. 


PARSER 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


X-Ray view of Parker 
Lucky Curve Fountain Pen 





HARPER’S 
Making the Moon Work 


By Ward Muir 


THERE is really no reason why the in- 
habitants of the earth should do any work 
at all. The moon would do all the jobs 
which mankind demands—if we could only 
harness her. Scientists are already en- 
gaged on the solution of ‘this problem— 
the great, the final economic problem of 
turning the moon to the task of .making 
herself useful to her terrestrial admirers. 

Day after day and-night after night 
uncountable units of power are wasted be- 
cause the brain of man has-not yet devised 
a scheme for utilizing the terrific motive 
activity of the moon’s “ pull ”-on the tides. 
Incredible quantities of sea-water are piled 
up and withdrawn twice every lunar day, 
a lunar day is about twenty-four hours 
and fifty minutes), and if the alift and 
fall of this water could be caught and 
translated into energy, all the mills in the 
world could be driven without our burning 
an ounce of coal, all the electric light 
could be produced, all the railroads run, 
all the trolleys, all the subways, all the 
electrie automobiles, all the factories, 
housewives’ sewing-machines, and other 
things of the sort, could be operated, with 
nothing but a_ little attention from 
mechanics. 

Plans have been mooted for the utiliza- 
tion of the tides in England. The idea is 
to build enormous docks or basins, off 
the Bristol Channel, where the sea is com- 
pressed into narrow confines and the tides 
are consequently high. ‘The tide would 
flow up into these basins twice a day— 
billions of tons of water—but it could 
only escape through tunnels containing 
turbines similar to those at Niagara. 
There is no reason why, in time, the tide 
at the mouth of the Bristol Channel should 
not thus work the street-cars of London. 

Technical difficulties still stand in the 
way, but Mr. William Snee, an inventor, 
has built a model machine to prove that 
these are surmountable. In his model, 
paddles give to the water in a tank a 
movement imitating, exactly, that of the 
ocean’s tides, the water passing through a 
series of receptacles and round a _ hori- 
zontal water-wheel. In Italy another in- 
ventor, Captain Pirandello, is working on 
similar lines, but his machine is designed 
to utilize and store up only the power of 
the waves and not that of the tide. Cap- 
tain Pirandello is now experimenting at 
Rimini. The motive power is supplied 
by a buoy which rests on the surface of 
the water, and, as that surface undulates, 
the buoy works machinery which creates 
electricity. But obviously the machine is 
dependent on the presence of waves. On 
a calm day it would cease to act. 

The Mediterranean peoples would be 
somewhat “out of it” if the tides were 
being utilized for driving machinery. The 
greater part of the Mediterranean is tide- 
less, being landlocked. On- the Adriatic, 
however, there are big tides; and, this 
being so, Venice would become one of the 
chief power-producing centers of the 
future if the tides were harnessed, and its 
old glory would return to it if it made a 
“corner ” in tide-power and sold it to the 
surrounding districts of Europe. 

England would be specially well situ- 
ated, of course, with regard to tide-power, 
and some of the narrow sea-locks in Scot- 
land could be made use of even now, :pro- 
vided some one with capital laid down 
suitable turbines. A vast fortune awaits 
the genius who first shows the way in this 
matter. Interesting legal questions will 
also be raised, inevitably. Does the tide 
belong to the man who owns the land be- 
tween which it flows? Does the tide be- 
long to the man who owns the fishing 
rights in it? There is a good time com- 
ing for the lawyers; but it will precede an 
even better time for the public generally— 
a time when the moon will do our work 
for us. 





Curiosities of Chess 


THE origin of chess is the subject of an 
extensive literature. The game was 
known in exceedingly ancient times both 
in China and India. The Cyclopedia of 
the Arts and Sciences, published in 1786, 
quaintly says of chess: “In China_ it 
makes a considerable part of the education 
of their females, and seems to take the 
place of dancing among us. The Hindu 
game, chaturanga, was played by four per- 
sons, two being allied against two, as in 
whist or bridge. The derivation of the 
word is from chatur, “ four,” and anga, 
“a member.” The word chaturanga be- 
came modified. on its journey westward, 
and subsequently by progressive changes 
turned to: thus giving us the English 
“check.” leading to the important and 
quite different word “ exchequer.” 

It may come as a surprise to many 
earnest chess-plavers to hear that the 
ancient four-handed version of the game 
is still alive and flourishing. The Four- 
Handed Chess Club, of London, is now 
its chief home, though there are coteries 
of players at the Universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge. The Four-Handed Chess 
Club numbers upward of seventy mem- 
bers, and never a Tuesday evening passes 
without an attendance sufficient to make 
several sets. Each set plays at a board of 
huge size, laid out in the form of a 
Maltese cross. The board has one hun- 
dred and sixty squares, and on _ these 
squares are ranged the sixty-four chess- 
men (white, black, yellow, and red) which 
are to be engaged in battle. At the tables 
sit quartettes of players—partners oppo- 
site each other, as in a card game—and 
over all, under the soft light of the over- 
hanging glow-lamps, reigns a_ solemn 
silence, among both players and spectators, 
for, needless to say, the game is an ex- 
cessively intricate one. 

A number of distinguished mathema- 
ticians have been players of four-handed, 
chess. Stranger forms of chess, however, 
are known to the dilettanti of the game. 
Colonel Lloyd-Verney, who wrote an ex- 
haustive treatise on “Chess Eccentrici- 
ties,” describes chess for three persons, 
for six, and for eight; ‘round chess” 
(played on a circular board) for two, 
three, or four players; and different modes 
of playing two-handed chess on square, 
oblong, and cruciform boards. 

All over the world there are countless 
variants of the game of chess. In a 
great many games the board has 100 
squares, 10 by 10. In the so-called Prus- 
sian national game the board has 120 
squares. In the Duke of Rutland’s game, 
played in the eighteenth century, the 
board was 14 squares in breadth and 10 
in height. In Alfonso the Tenth’s game, 
played at Seville in the thirteenth century, 
the board had 144 squares, 12 each way. 
In the older Turkish game the board had 
169 squares, 13 by 13.  Three-handed 
chess is described by a Neapolitan author 
writing in 1722. A Mr. Cox, who trav- 
eled in Russia about the end of the 
eighteenth century, saw four-handed chess 
universally played there then. But four- 
handed chess would appear to date still 
further back, if we are to believe Les 
(@urres de Sarasin (1683), which states 
that it was invented by Palamedes ‘ to 
prevent the Grecians from being tired of 
themselves during the siege of Troy.” 





Roman Tenements 


Tne tenement-house is no new thing. So 
great was the number of such houses and 
so badly were they put up in ancient 
Rome that in 69 A.p. the Emperor Otho, 
who was then marching against Vitellius, 
found his way barred for twenty miles 
by the ruins of buildings that had been 
undermined by an inundation. The spon- 
taneous collapse of tenement-houses was 
so common an occurrence that little at- 
tention was paid to it. 

The tenants of these houses have been 
described by a writer of the time as fear- 
ing to be buried or burned alive. Com- 
panies existed for the purpose of propping 
and sustaining houses. 

In comparison with the tenements of 
most modern cities, those of Rome were 
exe:ssively high. Martial alludes to a 
poor man, a neighbor, who had to mount 
two hundred steps to reach his garret. 
That garret must have been perched near- 
ly one hundred feet above the level of the 
street. 

It is possible that Martial exaggerated, 
but it is certain that Augustus, to make 
less frequent the occurrence of disasters, 
limited the height of new houses that 
opened upon the streets to about sixty- 
eight feet. As this was a remedial regu- 
lation, and referred only to new houses 
fronting on the street, it follows that some 
houses must have exceeded that height. 

This, moreover, was irrespective of the 
breadth of the street. In‘ Berlin the 
medium width of the streets is twenty- 
two meters, and in Paris the narrowest 
streets are nearly eight meters wide, 
while the streets of Rome extended only 
five or six meters, and on these narrow 
streets the tall houses were built. Light 
and air must have had some difficulty in 
penetrating those narrow, walled-in pas- 
sages. 





A Locomotive as Fire-engine 


Ir is not often that one hears of such 
novel use being made of a railway locomo- 
tive as to extinguish a fire in a burning 
building, but a locomotive was not long 
ago so employed on the outskirts of a 
Western town. 

About thirty-five feet from the railway 
tracks stood a structure constructed prin- 
cipally of wood. This caught fire, and, 
as it would have been impracticable to 
await the coming of the town fire com- 
pany, a considerable distance off, the engi- 
neer of a train, then standing idle on the 
track, conceived it to be his duty to put 
out the fire. Accordingly he steamed up 
to a point opposite the burning building, 
turned on all his steam. and blew out the 
fire in a few minutes. Steam will in many 
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Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 


water in 


the world on its 


record of results. 


Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow 


Dr. 
George Ben 
Johnston 


Edward M. 
Eidherr, 
M.D.,Ph.D., 
Ch.D.,Ph.G. 


Professor Emeritus of Ma- 
teria Medica, General 
‘Therapeutics, etc., Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, 
said in ‘‘Practical Treatise 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,’’ 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water ‘‘con- 
tains well-defined traces of 
lithia and is alkaline. It 
has been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu- 
maticand renalaffections. ” 


Richmond, Va., ex-Presi- 
dent Southern Surgical and 
Gynecological Associa- 
tion, ex-President Medical 
Society of Virginia, and 
Professor of Gynecology 
and Abdominal Surgery, 
Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, says: ‘‘When lithia 
is indicated, I prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water in 
preference to the salts of 
lithia, because it is thera- 
peutically superior tolabo- 
tatory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablets, etc."’ 


University of Vienna, 
Chicago, IIl., declares: ‘‘I 
have found Buffalo Lithia 
Water of undoubted ser- 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout.”’ 


Voluminous Medical Testi- 
mony on request. For sale by 
the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 
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to change. You can 
prevent rust and rim 
cutting — save time, 
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Should Be In Every Auto Kit 
A new, scientific compound of pure 


Para rubber and graphite for use 
on rims and rim bolts as a rust 


preventive 


and on spring leaves 


as a perfect lubricant and squeak 


silencer. 


Makes tire changing easier and tire 
bills smaller. Applied in a minute 


and dries in five. 


$1.00 buys a can 


from your Dealer or direct from us, 


by Parcels 
eight rims. 


Post—enough to coat 
You need 


it now—order today. 


THE ANTI-RUST 
PAINT COMPANY 


161 South Main St. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Unstable Chinese Currency 


Or the many strange things in China 
not the least strange is its currency. To 
the foreigner it seems a miracle that any 
business can be transacted successfully 
with such a medium of exchange. It has 
been described as chaotic. Nevertheless, 
business and trade flourish in China, 
which speaks volumes for the business 
acumen of the Chinese. Perhaps the fact 
that trade flourished in China long be- 
fore such a thing as currency was known 
accounts for the fact that the Chinese, 
with such a lax system as they now pos- 
sess, still stand in the front rank of com- 
mercial nations. ; 

In China all forms of.exchange, from 
barter up, are in use. A very large part 
of the country’s business is done against 
the actual delivery of weighed silver. 
For convenience silver is melted into rough 
ingots having the shape of the Chinese 
shoe. ‘These silver shees have stamped 
upon them their fineness and weight. The 
unit of weight is the tael, which is equal 
to a quantity of silver weighing 580 
grains, troy, and is worth about sixty 
cents in our money. 

The tael is not an ingot nor a coin, but 
simply an abstract term signifying a unit 
of weight, such as a * pound” of butter, 
or an “ounce” of gold. Though an ab- 
stract term, it is the measure of wealth 
and the unit of value throughout the 
length and breadth of China. A man 
buys a business for so many taels of sil- 
ver. . His profits are computed in taels. 
When he makes payment, he weighs out 
the silver according to this unit. 

The silver shoes vary in weight from 
one to seventy-five taels. All silver shops 
and banks have forges, where the silver 
is melted in iron ladles and poured into 
molds. The smelters, with their ladles 
and molds, remind one of cooks. They 
stir the silver with a pair of metal chop- 
sticks. ‘To one: not aware of what they 
were deing, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that they were engaged in concocting 
something good to eat. In the process of 
recasting the ingots their fineness is often 
changed, being either improved or de- 
based, whichever best suits the interests 





of the shop. Bankers and money-changers 
are able to determine the quality of the 
silver by the sense of touch. The sellers 
or depositors are always at their mercy 
and must often submit to the operation of 
having their silver discounted on account 
of “ bad touch.” 

In the interior of China small purchases 
are made with copper coins with square 
holes in the center. These are called 


“cash” and are threaded on strings so 


that they may be carried across one’s 
shoulder or on a pole. A string of one 
thousand of these cash is worth about 
fifty cents in our money. Sometimes bits 
of silver are chipped from the silver shoes 
and used for small purchases. When 
traveling in the interior one must take 
with him a large amount of silver shoes, 
exchanging them for strings of cash at the 
various shops. The money-changers have 
two sets of scales, one to be used in the 
purchase of silver and the other in the 
selling of it. 

In an attempt some years ago to intro- 
duce a currency based on Western models, 
the Chinese government purchased and put 
into circulation several million Mexican 
dollars. The people took to the new 
coins and called for more. The provincial 
governments then set up mints and began 
to coin Chinese dollars of approximately 
tle same weight and fineness as the 
Mexican dollars. They also coined an 
enormous amount of subsidiary items in 
the shape of small silver coins and cop- 
per pennies. 

Soon it was discovered that the new 
currency was as unstable as the old. The 
value of the dollar in relation to the sub- 
sidiary coinage varied from day to day. 
The cent was never worth the hundredth 
part of a dollar. Some days one hundred 
and ten cents were required to make up 
one dotlar, and on other days it took one 
hundred and thirty cents. Similarly the 
value of the dollar as compared with the 
tael was continually fluctuating. Some- 
times $100 would bring seventy taels, and 
at other times only sixty-five. It was 
sickening to the people, but very profit- 
able to the money-changers. 




















VACUUM-CLEANING LONDON’S ROADS 


DEMONSTRATING A NEW AUTOMOBILE 


ROAD-CLEANING MACHINE IN LONDON 





Old Roman Cement 


TWENTY square feet of the Roman wall 
at Caerwent was demolished recently by 
a natural movement of the soil. An acci- 
dent of this kind seems to be the only 
thing that in the natural course of events 
ean really damage a Roman wall, of 
which there are several hundred miles 
still standing in England. ‘The secret of 
their permanence is the cement. We do 
not know the method of its composition, 
but it is far sounder than any modern 
cement. Indeed, when some part of such 
a wall as that mentioned has to be dis- 
lodged it is necessary to use dynamite. 

All that we know of Roman cement is 
that pounded tile forms a considerable 
element in it. For the rest, Roman walls 
were built with stone and tile from a 
cement bottom. 

The finest specimen in England is the 
wall that crosses Northumberland from 
about Neweastle to Carlisle, keeping along 
the ridges of a series of small hills that 
fall sheer to the north. The facing of this 
wall is still in admirable preservation in 
most parts, and where the hewn stone has 
broken away one can see the interior 
mass of rubble and cement. 

The Caerwent fall seems to have been 





the breaking away of a length of the 
facing. One may practically say that 
Roman walls are absolutely enduring, ex- 
cept for the slipping of the subsoil. Noth- 
ing touches the cement; it is harder than 
the stone itself, as a rule. But when the 
subsoil becomes moist and loosens, dis- 
asters to the walls are natural accidents. 





The Force of a Jet of Water 


A Facrory in Grenoble, France, utilizes 
the water of a reservoir situated in the 
mountains at a height of 200 yards. The 
water reaches the factory through a 
vertical tube of the same length, with a 
diameter of considerably less than an inch, 
the jet being used to move a turbine. Ex- 
periments have showed that the strongest 
men cannot cut the jet with the best tem- 
pered sword; and in some instances the 
blade has been broken into fragments with- 
out deflecting a drop of the water, and 
with as much violence as a pane of glass 
may be shattered by a blow from an iron 
bar. It has been calculated that a jet of 
water a small fraction of an inch in thick 
ness, moving with sufficient velocity, could 
not be cut by a rifle bullet. 
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Legions of New Users 


“Won Every Month 


Stop and consider how and why Goodyear 
tires are dominating Tiredom. 


Sales for 1912, over a million tires. Larger 
by far than the combined sales of our previous 


12 years put together. 


This year’s demand from users is running 
now twice last year’s demand. 


And motor car makers alone have con- 
tracted for 890,680 Goodyear tires to go on 
their new cars this year. 


This is Why 


We control the No-Rim-Cut tire. 
And that new type, wherever used, 
has completely ended rim-cutting. 


With the old-type tire—the clincher 
tire—23 per cent met ruin by rim- 
cutting. That’s one big waste which 
this invention saved. 


Then these tires are 10 per cent 
over the rated size. And that, with 
the average car, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


Those two features alone have 
saved millions of dollars. And legions 
of tire users know it. 


We Don’t Skimp 


Another reason lies in the fact that 
we don’t skimp these tires. 


One double-cure process, which 
others don’t use, adds to our cost 
about a million dollars this year. 


In seeking ways to better tires we 
spend $100,000 yearly. 


To every new idea, material or 
method we employ the mileage tests. 
Hundreds of tires are thus worn out 
on a metered machine in our factory. 


About 240 formulas and _fabries 
have been compared on that machine. 


After years and years of this cease- 
less advancement, we have brought 
these tires close to perfection. 


About Price 


How we give such tires at the 
Goodyear price is one of the wonders 
of tire-making. 


It is partly due to the fact that we 
make more tires than any other plant 
in the world. 


Our factory is new, our equipment 
is modern. We employ the latest 
machinery, much of our own inven- 
tion. 


Our capital cost is exceedingly low, 
because of small capitalization. 


Probably no other plant in existence 
can build an equal tire for so little. 


Our Profit 


Then our profit is always kept at 
minimum. In times past it has aver- 
aged 814 per cent, and we do not ex- 
pect to exceed that. 


Out of that profit must come the 
interest on millions of capital invested. 


That is why oversize tires, No-Rim- 
Cut tires—tires of Goodyear quality— 
can be sold at Goodyear prices. 


Please Try Them 


Hundreds of thousands have tried 
these tires, and our figures on sales 
show the result of their tests. 


Your verdict is bound te be similar. 
You can’t overlook the = savings. 
They are too big, too apparent. For 
your own sake, prove them out. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 
—14th-year edition. It tells all known 
ways to economize on tires. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


A Waste of Millions 


Ten million dollars is a conservative estimate of the amount of commissions we pay Lon- 
don each year for financing mercantile business we ought to be able to finance ourselves 


A WELL-KNOWN Front Street coffee im- That is where London comes in. New 
porter and the treasurer of a firm which | York doesn’t do any exchange business 
annually’ ships several million dollars’ | with Buenos Aires worth speaking of, 
worth of . miscellaneous manufactured | but does a big business with London. 
goods to South-American ports were talk- | Buenos Aires banks don’t keep deposit ac- 
ing shop the other day at one of the | counts in New York, but are in the 
downtown lunch clubs. Comparing notes, | closest kind of touch with their . corre- 
they found that for the banking facilities | spondents in the British capital. So, it 


in London required in connection with 
their business they were between them 
paying the New York agent of one of the 
big British banks commissions amounting 


is arranged, in London the payment shall 
be made. Some New York bank (acting 
as agent for a bank in London) will agree 
to take over the bills of lading and other 


to something like $50,000 a year. ‘And | papers and see to it that the merchandise, 
that’s only what we pay,” the coffee im- | when it gets to South America, is accepted 
porter remarked. ‘“J’ll wager that for | and paid for. Payment having been re- 
doing this business, which we might just | ceived, the money will then be forwarded 
as well be doing for ourselves, London | to London, from which point it can easily 
annually takes at least $10,000,000 out of | enough be withdrawn to New York. 
the United States.” Full description of one of these trans- 
The coffee man’s estimate, if anything, | actions would only result in obscuring the 
was low. Fifteen million dollars prob- | main point at issue, which is that a third 
ably is nearer the amount American | party has to be brought in and well paid 
merchants pay the foreign bankers each | for its services simply because the other 
year for services in connection with ex- | two parties cannot do business direct. 
porting and importing goods. On pretty | Cannot do business direct?—is that an 
nearly all the merchandise that comes into | exact statement? Yes, unfortunately, it 
the United States and on the greater part | is. Buenos Aires can do business direct 
of what goes out the London banks get | with London or Paris or any one of a 
their little “ rake-off.” Not very much— | half a dozen European cities; does do 
just a matter of a half or three-eighths | business with them and or a big scale. 
of one per cent.—but enough, on a turn- | But not with New York. To that there 
over of such size, to amount to ten or | is at present an insuperable obstacle. The 
fifteen million dollars a year. credit of our banks? It ranks with the 
If you tell that to the ordinary business | best in the world. The fluctuations of our 
man not familiar with the ins and outs | money market? They are no worse than 


Your old tires can be made like new at low 
7 cost. Don’t throw them away, don’t buy new 
ones. Our exclusive process makes your old 
tires puncture proof and non-skid. Hundreds 
of motorists are getting thousands of miles out 
of old tires by having them treated by our 


TRIPLE TREAD PROCESS 


which makes old tires like new. We use the 
old casing as a foundation. After the old loose 
rubber is removed we cover it completely with 
tough, wear-resisting Fi rench Chrome leather, 
three plies where the wear is greatest, and then 
vulcanize thetwo into onesolid wear fighting unit, 
giving you atirewith the resilience ofa pneumatic, 
with the durability of the best quality leather. 

Tempered steel studs on the tread protect 
you against skidding and flat head rivets in the 
sides protect you against rut wear. 

The Triple Tread will not chafe your tire, 
cannot cause overheating or loss of power. It’s 
guaranteed for 3,500 miles. 

Write today for full particulars and prices. 
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TRIPLE TREAD MFG.CO. 


1545 Michigan Av., Chicago 
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All the nutritive elements of the best Ameri- 
can Barley and the aromatic, nerve-quieting tonic 
properties of the choicest Saazar Hops are scien- 
tifically combined in 
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TRADE MARK 


A predigested liquid food, acceptable 
to the weakest stomach; strengthening 
convalescents, weak or anaemic, building 
up the overworked and nerve-tired; invig- 
orating old age. 

Of greatest value to nursing mothers. 


Malt-Nutrine contains 14 of 
Malt Solids and 190/100% of 
Alcohol. Declared by U. S. Inter- 
nal Revenue Department a Pure 
Malt Product and NOT an Alco- 
holic Beverage. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. 

Ac brings a beautiful- 
ly illustrated Malt-Nutrine 
Booklet FREE—well worth 
reading. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 










































of trade overseas he looks at you and 
asks you why we don’t do our own bank- 
ing business instead of paying the 
foreigners such an amount as that. Can’t 
we do it? Don’t we know how? Haven’t 
we got the facilities? What has London 
got to do with a shipment of coffee put on 
board at Santos and bound for the United 
States? Why should there be any “ rake- 
off ” or commission or anything else in it 
for London when a Japanese house ships 
ten bales of raw silk across the Pacific to 
San Francisco? 

There shouldn’t be; there is no reason 
on earth why there has to be; but as the 
system is now—there is. 

No, it isn’t because London is the 
“world’s financial center.” That sounds 
pretty well as an explanation and_ has 
been freely handed out whenever the 
reason was asked, but, as a matter of 
fact, explains nothing. London is the 
world’s financial center, of course; nobody 
disputes that. But what has that got to 
do with London being able to exact a toll 
on most of the business passing into and 
out of the United States? If that is the 
reason, why is not London able to exact 
the same toll on merchandise passing into 
and out of Germany, for instance, or 
France? Ask a Berlin or a Paris im- 
porter, how much of a commission he has 
to pay London on the coffee he brings in 
from Brazil, and the chances are he will 
look at you in astonishment and ask you 
why you think it should be necessary for 
him to pay anything. 

Just where does the difference from our 
own position come in? Simply in this: 
Berlin and-Paris and the other big money 
centers are equipped to finance foreign 
business—business with any part of the 
world. New York is not. Your Berlin 
or Paris importer desiring to bring in 
human hair from Tartary or egrets from 
Australia is in a position in five minutes 
to make the necessary banking arrange- 
ments. Your American firm desiring to 


business may run into big figures, has got 
to make a deal with the agent of some 
London bank and pay both him and _ his 
principal a substantial commission for 
handling the business. 

Take the case of a shipment of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise from New York. 
say, to Buenos Aires. Without bringing 
London into the transaction, how is the 
shipper to get his money? Can he draw a 
draft on the buyer? Yes, he ean, but if 
he did of what use would the draft be 
to him?—there being no direct banking 
business between New York: and Buenos 
Aires to amount to anything, nobody 
would want to take it off his hands and 
pay him: American dollars for it. Well, 
then, can’t the importer of the goods 
down there buy a draft on some New 
York bank and send that up in payment? 
Surely he could if there were anybody to 
sell it to him. But, unfortunately, Buenos 
Aires banks, not keeping deposit accounts 
in New York, cannot sell drafts on New 
York. No, in the ordinary way, by hav- 
ing the seller here draw on the buyer there 
or by having the buyer send a draft to 
the seller, payment for the goods cannot 
be effected. Some other way has got to 
be arranged, some way in which the pay- 
ment can be made to a third party with 
whom both buyer and seller have close 
financial relationships. 





those of the money-market in Berlin. 
What, then, is the “ insuperable obstacle ”? 
Simply this, that as long as our banks 
are prohibited by law from “ accepting ” 
time-drafts drawn upon them, banks in 
foreign.countries will never keep any con- 
siderable amount of money on deposit 
with banks here. 

Again steering carefully away from con- 
fusing details, it may merely be stated 
that tlie ability or the inability on the 
part of the banks of any given market 
to “accept” time-drafts drawn on them- 
selves means all the difference between the 
existence and the non-existence of a dis- 
count market. If, as is the case here in 
New York, the banks are prohibited by 
law from. “accepting” drafts, obviously 
there can be no discounting or redis- 
counting of accepted paper. And if there 
is no discounting and rediscounting of 
bills possible here, then surely no bank 
in a foreign country is going to tie up 
funds by leaving them on deposit in 
New York. Some little deposits, of 
course, they may elect to keep here just 
for convenience sake, but accounts of any 
considerable size, no. For the conduct of 
any kind of business in- exchange between 
two points, it is vital that.on each end 
the market should be “ free ”—that is to 
say, that there should exist the facilities 
at any moment quickly to convert time- 
paper into ready cash throught the process 
of discount. 

But why, if the “accepting,” by banks, 
of time-drafts drawn upon them is so im- 
portant, and if the whole difference be- 
tween having and not having a discount 
market depends upon the banks being al- 
lowed to “accept” such drafts, why are 
they prohibited from doing it? Answer 
to that is simply that the prohibition was 
put on a long time ago when the banks 
were too weak to be allowed so to tie up 
their funds and that it has never been 
taken off. Back at the time the present 
bank act (1863) was passed, such a pro- 


i ship out or bring in even cotton or coffee | vision was undoubtedly necessary. But 
or any other staple article in which its | certainly it isn’t necessary now; hasn’t 
j 


been. for years and years. A bank pro- 
hibited from. “accepting” sixty and 
ninety day drafts drawn upon it?—in no 
part of the world outside of the United 
States does there exist such a law. In 
every other civilized country but our own, 
as a matter of fact, the bank-acceptance 
is one of the main foundations on which 
the monetary system is built. 

That is why it is that a third party 
has to be called in to help us out with 
the money end of a large part of our ex- 
ports, and, incidentally, paid half a dozen 
millions or so a year for doing it. How 
is it with our imports? Take the case of 
a lot of coffee that is to be shipped from 
some Brazilian port direct to the United 
States or of a consignment of raw silk 
put on board at Yokohama and_ billed 
direct to New York. Where does London 
figure in a transaction like that? 

“Exactly where she figures in the export 
transaction previously described—that is 
to say, as the place where the money is 
to be paid. In the case of imports it is 
just the other way ‘round, and we are 
the ones who have to do the paying; but 
so far as the need of a third party is con- 
cerned, it is just the same. Silk, we will 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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Men, modes and man- 
ners have changed, but 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 Years’’ 


has remained uniform in quality and 

purity for over a century. Honestly 
distilled from the first, it has delight- 
ed the taste and won the approval 
of men for generation — 
after generation. 


A Straight Rye Whiskey 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, 





At graduation, or gift-time of any 
sort, she will appreciate a copy of 


DESIGNED BY HELEN HAYES 
A daintily illustrated volume in 
which a record of various im- 
portant and interesting events 
of girlhood days may be kept. 
Square Quarto, Decorated Cover 
Specially Boxed, Price, $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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say, has been purchased in Japan. How is 
it_ going to be paid for? To buy a draft 
on some point in Japan and send it out 
is impossible—just as much out of the 
question as it was for the Buenos Aires 
importer of merchandise to send up a 
draft to New York in payment for his 
purchases. Nor can the exporter out in 
the Far East draw on the buyer here in 
New York for the value of the silk which 
is being shipped; no bank would be will- 
ing to take the draft off his hands, and 
give him yen for it. 

That is how it comes about that we 
make payment for the greater part of 
our imports not at the various points 
from which the goods come, but in London. 
How is that arranged ? Usually about as 
follows. The importer here who has 
bought the silk goes to the New York 
agent of some London bank and gets what 
is known as an “ import letter of credit.” 
This is simply a document, signed by the 
London bank, which states that it 
authorizes the shipper of the silk out in 
Japan to draw a draft on London for the 
value of the silk shipped. This “letter of 
credit ” the importer here sends out to the 
firm in Japan which is going to ship him 
the silk. That document once received, 
the Japanese exporter is at once in a posi- 
tion to ship the goods and draw on Lon- 
don for their value. Able to show his 
authorization for drawing, he will have 
not the slightest difficulty in selling this 
draft to his local banker at the current 
rate of exchange. On the New York end, 
the importer, of course, agrees to send 
funds to the London bank with which to 
pay the drafts as they are presented. 

All this, of course, is very well, and a 
satisfactory way of arranging things, but. 
withal, an expensive one. ‘The London 
bank, naturally, is not going to allow 
itself to be drawn on for nothing, nor is 
the bank in New York which acts as its 
agent in business for its health. Both the 
New York bank and the London bank 
have got to be paid and paid well. In the 
case of coffee imports from South America 
the commission is usually one-half of one 
per cent. In the ease of shipments from 
the East it averages about double that. 

Now who pays these commissions? The 
importing and exporting firms which need 
London accommodation, of course. Very 
true so far as turning over the actual cash 
to the bankers is concerned, but not at all 
true with regard to who eventually puts 
up the money. The import and export 
firms pay the banker, but what they pay 
him they simply add to the price at 
which they sell the goods to the public. 
The banker’s commission is regarded ex- 
actly as in the charge for freight or insur- 
ance or anything else incidental to the 
handling of the business. Every cent of 
it in the long run comes out of the people 
who buy the goods. Take pretty much any 
imported article you can think of, and 
the fact that some London banker got a 
commission out of it at the time it was 


more. 

That brings it right down to a matter 
of dollars and cents. For us not to be 
able to handle our own banking business 
is too bad, but, from the viewpoint of the 
great majority of people, not a matter of 
any particular moment. Considered, how- 
ever, in the light of the fact that our hav- 
ing to call in somebody to help us out 
makes things cost more to the consumer, 
it becomes a question of real and practical 
interest. Things cost enough as it is. 
Anything that tends to make them cost 
more is certainly worth looking into with 
a view to seeing whether it can’t be 
changed. 

As the situation stands at present, we are 
bound to go on ealling upon London to help 
us out with our exporting and import- 
ing—and to pay the necessary millions in 
commissions. It isn’t, as has been pointed 
out, because London is the “ world’s finan- 
cial center ” or for any reason like that, 
but simply because we are not equipped to 
do the business ourselves and so must 





hand it over to somebody who is. As long 


brought in makes it cost you a little | 
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pipe’s a 
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know for yourself why Prince Albert is 


There’s a lot of ragtime con talk about “just 
as good as P. A,” “just like P. A.” 
No other tobacco can be like Prince Albert, 

because the patented process is owned ex- 
clusively by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
A. wasn’t born twins 
and has no brothers or sisters, 
Remember that ! 


Buy P. A, everywhere. Toppy 
red bags, Se; tidy red tins, 


P. A. 


for pipe 
grouches 


Everybody’s 
mighty strong for 
Prince Albert, 
because it’s to- 

bacco witha smile. 
Sort of turns on the 

sunshine—and every time 
you fire-up a jimmy pipe or 
roll a cigarette say to yourself: 
“Old Man, here goes for another 
joy smoke.” Thousands of men 
who never smoked a Pipe or rolled a 
cigarette have been “led to it” by 


P. A., because it’s so good, so sweet and 
fragrant and so fresh. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is tobacco w#thout a bite and it won't parch 
your throat. 
patented process that cuts out the bite. 


You see, P. A. is made by a 


Why, you can keep fired-up all the time 
and never get a tingle on your tongue or a dry spot in your throat. 


According to Hoyle, that’s going some! And there’s just one way to 
You be game enough to exchange 
a nickel for P. A. in the toppy red bag or a 
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half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















as the only banks outside the country with 
which our banks do business on any con- 
siderable scale are those located in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, 
we shall naturally not be able ourselves to 
finance commercial operations with South 
America and the East. 

Would very much of a change in our 
banking system be required to make pos- 
sible these closer relations? By no means. 
Establishment of a central bank or of 
some sort of a “Reserve Association ” 
corresponding to a central bank would 
develop the foreign financial relationships 
of our banks quicker than anything else, 
but is absolutely not necessary to the de- 
velopment of such relations. Let the 
present law be changed in only one par- 
ticular, namely, in its present prohibition 
of the “acceptance” of time-drafts by the 
national banks, and quickly enough banks 
all over the world would begin to carry 
substantial amounts on deposit here. and 
we with them. That would, of course, 
allow direct financing of export and im- 
port business and cut the third party out 
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of kin to the throne. Asano had one hun- 
dred samurai in his retinue, and under 
the law of the Empire his death set them 
free to seek service with their swords 
under other masters. But fifty-five loyal 
ones disregarded that law and chose to 
obey the higher precept of Confucius: 
“Thou shalt not live under the same sky 
with the slayer of thy father or thy lord.” 

The fifty-five dissembled.* They seat- 
tered far and wide. They became farm- 
ers, fishermen, gamblers, and some even 
sank so low as to become merchants. But 
always their leader, Oishi Kuranosoke, 
knew where they could be found. He 
sought to allay ‘the apprehension of the 
suspicious Kira by becoming the town 
drunkard of Kyoto, but even so he had 
to wait nearly two years before Kira’s 
watchfulness was for one instant relaxed. 
Then the secret call sped to the faithful 
and they met in Yeddo. Only forty-seven 
were living. They took their arms and 
armor which had long lain hidden. They 
ate a farewell supper decently and in 
order. The air was thick with snow, and 
the ery of wild geese in flight could be 
heard as they marched to the yashigi of 
the insulting Kira. ‘lwo warriors crept 
like spiders over the wall, silently killed 
the watehman, and opened the gate. Oishi 
attacked the castle at front and postern. 
There was a great battle—one hundred 
and fifty samurai against the Forty-seven 

but in the end the loyal ones prevailed. 
Oishi humbly offered Kira the sword of 
insulted Asano, that he might use its keen 
blade to commit seppuku, and when Kira 
had thrice refused Oishi politely whipped 
off his head with the same blade. 

All Yeddo thronged the streets to see 
the Forty-seven pass, bearing the head of 
the insulter to the tomb of Asano. Only 
fifteen of the Ronin were able to walk. 
The remaining thirty-two were so griev- 
ously wounded that they had to be carried 
in litters. Yet they all knelt at their 
lord’s grave and offered him the head, 
newly washed, on a_ sacrificial table of 
white pine, with incense and prayers that 
their lord would pardon them for so long 
delaying his henorable revenge, since the 
enemy was mighty and they were like ants 
among the grass. And at the end every 
one of the Forty-seven, the oldest seventy- 
one years old and the youngest seventeen, 
was condemned to die by hara kiri, And 
each one died with a cheerful smile of sat- 
isfaction on liis face and reciting a grace- 
ful rhymed couplet he had composed for 
the occasion. Kira’s insult had been 
thoroughly wiped out at last. 

And what has all this ancient history 
to do with the nagging of Japan by the 
superb Californians? Simply this: at the 
time of the war with Russia the au- 
thorities of Sengakuji had to put guards 
around the tombs of Oishi, the leader of 
the Forty-seven, and of Oishi Chikara, his 
son, and they had to cover the tombstones 
with woodwork. Every Japanese soldier 
who could get to Sengakuji, three miles 
outside of Tokio, chipped off the sand- 
stone monument a bit no bigger than a 
mustard seed and wrapped it in a prayer- 
paper and sewed it inside his coat. As 
an amulet, a charm against death? No. 
With the prayer that he, the soldier of 
to-dav, might die as gloriously in aveng- 
ing Russia’s insult to his Emperor as 
Oishi had died in avenging the insult to 
his lord, Asano. 

That is the spirit of the Japanese peo- 
ple at this moment. Much of the old re- 
ligion is gone. Christianity has been but 
imperfectly assimilated. Perhaps much 
of the ancient veneration for the person 
of His Majesty the Emperor has departed. 
Socialism is springing up where feudal- 
ism has been abated. One thing has not 
faded, but has rather increased and_be- 
come more sensitive by reason of Japan’s 
success in war and access to the rank of 
a first-rate world power, and that is the 
national racial pride and susceptibility to 
affront. Js it wise for the Californians to 
keep on wantonly irritating that pride 
and susceptibility? Will the people of the 
United States permit them to continue in 
that course? 
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Jade 


Most poetic is the Chinese conception 
of jade—* the liquid essence of the rain- 
bow.” Jade is deemed a precious stone 
partly by reason of its searcity and partly 
on account of the tremendous difficulty 
in working it. Many pieces of intricate 
carving represent the work of years over 
the lapidary’s wheel. 

The ernde stone is derived from Chinese 
Turkestan, the little-known region ad- 
joining mysterious Tibet. Sometimes the 
dealers in the rough stone must make 
journeys covering a period of from three 
to four months to arrive at the quarries; 
and the labor of taking out the jade 
blocks is peculiarly onerous. The jade is 
as hard as quartz, and the only way 
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whereby it can be made to yield to the 
lapidary’s tools is by the use of powdered 
stone of a superior hardness. Ruby dust 
is sprinkled on the drill for the more deli- 
eate work of carving, and a diamond- 
pointed drill must gouge out the stone 
from the interstices of the more intricate 
patterns. The foot-tread is the only 
motive power, and a steady hand and tire- 
less eye are the guarantees of perfect 
work. 

Most Occidentals are under the impres- 
sion that jade is invariably green, but 
this idea is erroneous. Green jade is the 
commonest form, the one most readily 
procured by visitors and strangers in 
China. As a matter of fact jade exists 
in every color of the spectrum: deep red, 
amethyst, pure white, amber-colored, and 
jet black. The most highly prized is the 
pure’ white, a wonderful semi-translucent, 
glowing white. The yellow jade is pecul- 
iarly the royal color. Most of the red 
jade now procurable is red only by acci- 
dent. Jade ornaments which have lain 
for centuries in tombs as votive offerings 
to the spirits of thie dead acquire a blood 
color by slow oxidation, and these relics 
of the tomb are almost priceless in China, 

A peculiar standard of excellence has 
been set in the jade-cutter’s art—his 
curves must all give the effect of fat just 
losing its shape at the melting-point! No 
sharp angles or clear bas-reliefs are per- 
missible. ‘The peculiar luster of the jade 
lends itself best to this indefiniteness of 
outline. The Chinese art-lover is wont to 
fondle and caress his jade ornaments; he 
feels a certain joy in having his fingers 
playing over the softly modulated outlines 
of the carvings. 

The tinkle of jade is sweet to the ears 
of the Chinese. Emperors and sages have 
set it down in their writings that there 
is no music like that of the jade when 
struck. It is crystal pure. Furthermore, 
one who wears a jade ornament which 
will give out its. tinkling as he walks 
takes joy in the sense of distinction 
which the noise emphasizes. 

Jade has been eulogized by philosophers 
and sung by poets because of the perfec- 
tion of human virtues which it typifies. 
By its hardness it represents inflexibility 
of virtue; its durability is emblematical 
of immortality; its luster, acquired only 
after diligent polishing, indicates the per- 
fection of human wisdom which comes 
with laborious study. 

There is not a line in the carved jade 
that does not have its significance. The 
stone is made a vehicle for the expression 
of thought no less dignified than the rigid 
form of the classical verse. Every con- 
ventionalized plant or animal appearing 
under the lapidary’s tool is a metaphor in 
stone. Some ef the symbols in the carv- 
ings spring from the very sources of Chi- 
nese literature. These are the swastika, 
that universal emblem of good luck; the 
phenix bird, the bat, and the bursting 
pomegranate. Each preserves in the im- 
perishable tracery of the jade some mes- 
sage of wisdom or some fancy of poetry. 





The Elephant and His Driver 


THOSE in a position to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject assure us that, as 
a worker, the elephant never volunteers 
his services, although he can be trained 
to perform all manner of work. He will 
not, however, proceed to any task unless 
he be se ordered by his driver or mahout, 
to whose guidance he submits for the 
simple reason that he is aware that dis- 
obedience brings punishment. 

Sitting on the elephant’s neck, the 
mahout governs the big beast by an iron 
heok and spike, which resembles a_boat- 
hook and weighs from four to six pounds. 
The mahout drives the elephant forward 
by digging the point of the spike into 
its head, and pulls him back by insert- 
ing the hook in the tender base of the 
ears. 

An elephant whose mahout rules him 
responds readily to the secret signs of his 
driver. The pressure of the mahout’s toe, 
the compression of his knee, the tap of his 
heel, or the slightest swaying of his body 
to one side, all constitute a driving sys- 
tem whereby the powerful beast is guided 
in very much the same way in which a 
ship responds to the rudder. 





The Five Pauls 


HERE is a good example of what fre- 
quently happens in the polyglot Balkans. 
A man named Pavel—that is, Paul—had 
five sons; one settled in Athens, called 
himself Pavlopoulo, the Greek form of 
Paulson; the second went to Belgrade and 
called himself Pavlovich; the third, in 
Sofia, called himself Pavloff; the fourth 
made his home in Bucharest under the 
name Pavlescu; while the youngest set up 
in business in Constantinople, assuming 
the Turkish form of Pavloglu. 
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Recipe for 


Salad Rolls 


2 cups milk, lukewarm 
1 compressed yeast cake 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter 
5 cups sifted Gold Medal 
Flour. 
(Level measures) 
Pour milk in mixing 
bowl, dissolve yeast cake 
in same. Then add salt, 
sugar, butter and flour. 
Mix smooth, cover, put 
in warm place and allow to 
rise to double its volume. 
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Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 
(continued) 

Then knead and allow 
to rise thirty minutes. 

Then pull off bits of 
dough, fold and knead 
into rolls about 1% inch 
in thickness and 314 
inches in length, pointed. 

Place on buttered pan 
one inch apart, brush with 
melted butter and let it 
rise for one hour. 

Bake twelve to fifteen 
minutes. When baked, 
brush with melted butter. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


BUY GOLD MEDAL FLOUR USE COUPON IN SACK AND SECURE ONE OF OUR COOK BOOKS 


















































